c. 

Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys''  naturally  enough  go  to 

«^pB  WpBEh9gI5"  8Y^]iL!B8 

♦  FOR  THEIR 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  Work, 

Ball    Club,    Rugby,    and     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 
Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

SI.  a?.  Hio^wE. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

381  WASHINaTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Styles  Spe(;ially  /Adapted  to  Your>($  /I\ei7. 


Opera  CrflsIiHats,Sil][  Hats, 


Felt  Hats,  ai  Clotli  Hats. 


Mackintoshes, 
Canes, 


Umbrellas, 
d  Gil 


CLUB  HATS  AND  CAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
eote  ageats  for  HeaiyHeatto'saad  A.J.  WMt«'sE,<»ttd«a  Bate. 


Carter's  Restaurant, 

CJUJTER'S  BLOCK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  & 
CONFECTIONERY. 


HAVE    YOU   TRIED 


<?l7oie(^  Cip(^  of  pipi^s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style 


All  kinds]of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake  to 
order,  in  their  season. 

H.  L.  CARTER. 


CUMMINGS, 


The  Printer, 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


The  Best  is  None  too  Good. 


MIXTURES  FOR  PIPE  OR  CIGARETTE. 

Three  Kings,  Turkish,  Peiique,  and  Virginia. 

Mellow  Mixture,  Turkish  and  Perique. 

Turkish  and  Virginia. 

Perique  and  Virginia. 

Genuine  Turkish. 

FE^^^E©  ©WTS,  ©®p©eially  adapted   ios 

tM©  Fip©. 

Vanity  Fair.    Virginia  Flakes.     Old  Gold.     Monte  Christo. 

Salmagundi,  Granulated  Mixture.     Potpourri,  and 

Piccadilly,  the  latest. 

PREMIERE    QUALITE    CIGARETTE. 

Incomparable.  A  luxury.  Not  a  Low  Priced  Article. 

The  Finest  Smoking  Mixtures  are  of  our  Manufacture. 

WILLIAM  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO.  BRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

SEVENTEEN   FIRST   PRIZE   MEDALS. 
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OMETHING   NEW 


IIV    BOTH 


Jjife  and  Occident  Insurance, 

TEN-PAYMENT    ACCIDENT    POLICIES.— Insuring   against 
accident  up  to  70  years  of  age,  and,  if  desired,  returning  amount  of 
premiums  to  insurNid. 

ANNUITY    LIFE    POLICIES. — The  only  form  issued  which  fur- 
nishes a  regular  income,  and  the  lowest  in  premium  rate. 

Both    Forms    Copyrighted    and    Used    Exclusively    by 

THE  TRAVELER8JF  HARTFORD. 

Assets,  $10,992,000.    Surplus,  $2,248,000. 

C^^PAID   POLICY-HOLDERS    OVER    |16  500,000. 

J.  G.  Batterson,  Pres.     Rodney  Dennis,  Sec.    John  E.  Morris,  Ass't  Sec. 


Main  Street,  near  Eailroad  Lepot. 


GEO.  E.  BARR,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL   WARWICK, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Elevator,  and  all  Modern  Conveniences. 
Office  on  Ground  Floor. 


Terms^  $2.50  per  day. 


^E&H-TANTHOHT&COlOF 


THE  DARTMOUTH    PHARMACY. 


HEAD-QUABTERS  FOR 

TOILET  SOAPS, 

PERFUMERY, 

Razors,  Strops,  Pocket  Cutlery, 

porte-monnaies,   combs, 
Tooth,  Nail,  and  Hair  Brushes, 

FEUIT  AND  PURE  CANDY. 


HANOVER,  N.  H. 


pARA  CASPA,. 


A  Wonderful  Eemedy. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

Emerson's  Block,       HA  NO  VER,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed,  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser,  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  I  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.   M.   AMARAL. 

A  FEW  Tried  Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


AR  TER  BR  0  THERS, 


DEALERS   IN 


CHOICE  CANDIES 


FRUIT,  NUTS,  CIGARS,  etc.. 


MAKE  LOWEST  PRICES  AND 


CARRY  FINE  STOCK. 


Dartmautl)  |pre0s 

OFFICE, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


5IOB  |>EINTING 


OF  ALL  KINDS, 

DONE  TO  ORDER 

AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


P.  H.  WHITCOMB, 

Proprietor. 


SUPERIOf^  r!ll  t^TD  M  GbOTHINQ 


Excellence  of  Manufacture. 
Stylishly  made  Garments. 


FEINEMAN   BROS. 

•    •    •  XKIL-ORS  •    •    • 


Extensive  Assortment. 
Moderate  Prices. 

Mr.  H.  E.  FEIJVEM^J^,  representing  our  firm, 

will  be  in  Hanover  at  intervals  during  the  seasons 
with  a  full  and  complete  line  of  samples. 
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Livery,  Boarding, I  Sale  Stable. 


VST.  T.  McCRAY, 


SUCCESSOR    TO    H.  J.  COSS  &  SON. 


Pleasure  Parties,  Clubs,  and  Societies  furnished  with  Car- 
riages and  Careful  Drivers  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

This  is  the  old  stand-by,  having  been  in  existence  since  1845,  ^'^d  always  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  second  to  none  in  the  state,  which  reputation  we  propose  to  maintain. 

CALL  AND  SEE  US,  AND  JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


Dl^AFTIjIll 


m^TI(UMEllIT^ 


FOR   STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

niEDHflNIGflL  HP  HRCHITEDTURflL  DRflWINB. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc. 
Also,  every   description   of  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

^^^^DS^V^^ORTH,  H(>^VrLA.IsrD  &  CO., 
topo"?rfan7Dea,°'ri'  ARTISTS'  AND  DRAFTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  263  and  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Send  for    Catalogue.  Special  Rates  to  Students. 

Special  Agent  in    Hanover,  CHAS.  L.  HUBBARD, 

CON  ANT  HALL,  No.  12. 
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LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


WiE[^ciRyv^o/Ni+i£y. 


-^ — '$m> 


TO  THE   NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGES 


CORRECT  STYLES  AND  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY, 

o.  J^.  CTEisri^insrs  &  oo., 

407  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Our  representative  will  make  regular  visits  to  Hanover,  with  a  full  line  of  the 

latest  styles. 

F.  W.  DAVISON, 


Dealer  iu 


CROCKERY,  QUILTS,  BLANKETS, 


-Igeneral  -igine  of  -l^ent^*  -ijurni^hing^. 


Good  Livery  in  rear  of  my  store.  Teams  of  all  descriptions ;  Singles,  Pairs,  or 

Four-in-Hand. 

S 


THE 


Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly. 

Vol.  VI.  OCTOBER,  1891.  NaT. 

BOARD    OP   EDITORS: 

W.  C.  BELKNAP.  B.  SHIRLEY.  M.  P.  THOMPSON. 

C.  W.  McKAY.  G.  C.  SMITH.  P.  E.  STANLEY. 

FORREST  BROWN,  Business  Manager. 


FOOT-BALL  AT  DARTMOUTH. 

When  I  entered  Dartmouth  in  the  fall  of  '80  I  found  there  was 
no  Rugby  'Varsity  Eleven,  and  also  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  the  game  among  the  students  and  faculty.  I  set 
about  organizing  a  team,  purchasing  suits,  and  practising  reg- 
ularly, but  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  we  were  unable  to 
arrange  any  games. 

The  next  year  we  began  training  with  more  spirit,  and  being 
reenforced  by  Towle  and  Brooks  from  Exeter,  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  pretty  good  team.  After  some  effort,  we 
arranged  with  Amherst  to  play  in  Hanover,  November  12,  1881. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  after  a  hard  struggle  Dartmouth  won 
by  one  touch  down  to  nothing.  Oakes,  ^8^,  one  of  our  halfbacks, 
made  a  run  the  full  length  of  the  field,  scoring  the  only  touch 
down  of  the  game.  Our  return  game  was  played  in  Hampden 
Park,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1881.  Neither 
side  scored,  the  game  resulting  in  a  draw.  The  day  ended  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Massasoit  House,  with  both  teams  at  the  same 
table. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  we  played  a  very  exciting  game  at  Hanover 
with  a  team  from  McGill  University,  defeating  them  two  goals  and 
one  touch  down  to  nothing.  In  this  game  Oakes  '8^  distinguished 
himself  by  making  two  runs  the  full  length  of  the  field,  both  of 
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which  resuhed  in  a  touch  down.  This  game  was  played  with  teams 
of  thirteen  men,  a  compromise  between  fifteen  and  eleven.  A  few 
days  later  we  played  the  Harvard  team  at  Cambridge,  winning  by 
a  score  of  fifty-three  to  nothing. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  our  only  game  was  with  the  Williams  'Varsity, 
-at  Williamstown,  October  27,  when  we  were  defeated  by  a  score 
of  five  to  thirty-six.  But  we  died  hard,  and  were  almost  on  their 
goal  line  when  the  game  was  called. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  game  of  foot-ball  as 
played  now  and  as  played  early  in  the  "  eighties."  We  did  not 
then  have  the  elaborate  system  of  signals  now  in  use,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  not  as  much  so  called  team  play.  The  half 
backs  were  sent  around  the  ends  instead  of  through  holes  in  the 
rush  line;  also  when  a  man  was  making  a  "run,"  he  had  to 
depend  on  himself;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  "blocking  off." 
The  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  so  much  that  it  is  almost  a 
different  game  from  the  one  played  when  I  was  in  college. 

According  to  my  idea,  the  great  points  for  a  team  to  practise 
now  are  low  tackling,  and  also  to  have  the  team  get  the  signals 
"  down  fine,"  so  that  each  man  on  the  team  will  know  just  who  is 
to  have  the  ball  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  there  be  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  team. 
Of  course  there  are  many  other  points  for  a  team  to  practise,  one 
being  the  V  trick.  The  captain  should  always  have  one  or  two 
tricks  to  spring  on  the  other  team,  and  the  simpler  the  better.  I 
am  glad  that  the  boys  are  bracing  for  a  hard  fight,  and  trust  that 
the  team  will  have  a  very  successful  season. 

Clarence  Rowland, 
Captain  Dartmouth  Foot-hall  Tca7n^  '80- 8j. 


Well  do  I  remember  my  first  foot-ball  season  at  Hanover.  Class 
dissensions,  which,  if  related  in  these  articles,  ought  to  point  a  good 
moral  for  all  time,  almost  completely  ruined  whatever  had  been 
previously  accomplished  in  developing  the  game.  What  a  life 
and  death  struggle  it  was  !  There  was  no  enthusiasm,  and  less 
players.     The  faculty  frowned.     We  tried  to   raise   money,  and 
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by  persistent  personal  solicitation  secured  a  munificent  subscrip- 
tion list, — nearly  fifty  dollars, — all  of  which  was  never  collected. 
The  writer  and  one  other  completed  the  list  of  those  who  had  ever 
played  in  a  match  game  of  any  kind.  Such  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  management  of  the  fall  of  ^^^6  hoped  to  build  a  win- 
ning team. 

We  began  to  practise,  and  the  college  to-day  would  be  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  could  they  behold.  Not  a  low  tackle  could 
be  seen ;  the  half  backs  were  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  line ; 
every  man  when  starting  for  a  rush  headed  straight  for  the  touch- 
line,  and  was  as  apt  to  lose  ground  as  to  gain  it;  and  as  for  a 
signal  play  requiring  several  men  to  execute  it  properly,  such  a 
thing  was  not  known.  However,  we  played  four  games  that 
season.  The  first  was  with  Tufts  at  Concord,  and  was  a  remark- 
able game.  Only  two  of  the  Dartmouth  team  had  ever  played  a 
game  before,  three  had  seen  a  game  of  some  kind  during  their 
lives,  and  the  other  six  had  never  seen  a  game  of  Rugby  until 
their  advent  to  Hanover  a  few  weeks  before  ;  yet  we  won  the 
game  by  a  large  score — something  like  fifty  to  nothing. 

The  management  realized  that  we  had  good  material,  but  if  we 
were  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  future,  we  must  have  experi- 
ence. How  to  get  that  experience  was  the  problem.  Our  funds  had 
been  most  judiciously  expended,  nevertheless  the  last  dollar  was 
gone.  After  a  deal  of  calculating,  a  series  of  three  games,  to  be 
played  on  successive  da3^s  with  Phillips  Andover,  Technology, 
and  Harvard  were  arranged.  It  was  hoped  that  the  receipts 
would  pay  for  the  trip,  and,  with  an  economy  which  was  almost 
disgraceful  to  the  college  and  some  subscriptions  from  private 
pockets,  the  thing  was  accomplished.  We  began  the  first  game 
at  Andover  in  a  sleet  that  stiffened  our  jackets  and  lost  us  the 
game.  On  the  next  day,  although  the  cold  rain  continued,  we 
won  against  "Tech.,"  and  finished  the  last  scheduled  game  in  a 
rain  causing  the  water  on  Jarvis  field  to  stand  in  puddles  four 
inches  deep  and  ten  feet  across,  meeting  with  an  overwhelming 
defeat.  The  members  of  that  team  were  martyrs.  We  had  not 
a  dry  article  of  clothing  from  the  moment  we  stepped  into  the 
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field  at  Andover  till  we  left  at  Cambridge.  A  more  miserable 
crowd  never  existed.     Not  a  man  could  walk  without  limping. 

This  was  my  first  season  with  the  Dartmouth  team.  We  of  neces- 
sity depended  wholly  on  our  weight  and  strength,  there  being  not 
a  suggestion  of  head  work  or  team  play.  The  members  of  the 
team  understood  this,  and  yet  they  all  worked  hard,  bearing  hard- 
ships without  a  murmur,  in  the  hope  that  a  team  would  be  trained 
which  should  at  length  give  Dartmouth  her  proper  place  among 
her  peers. 

In  the  fall  of '87  we  gained  admission  to  the  league,  of  which 
Dartmouth  has  been  a  member  ever  since.  My  memory  does  not 
serve  me  sufficiently  to  describe  the  games,  so  I  shall  have  to 
confine  myself  to  results.  At  the  end  of  this  our  first  year  of  mem- 
bership, I  think  we  were  tied  for  third  place.  The  team  played 
better  foot-ball  than  ever  before.  The  management  formed  a 
definite  idea  of  the  game,  which  was  well  matured  during  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  for  the  two  following 
seasons  of '88  and  '89.  In  '88  ours  was  the  proverbial  Dartmouth 
*'  hard  luck,"  and  we  tied  for  first  honors  ;  but  in  '89  we  held  first 
place  without  a  competitor. 

The  four  years  I  was  in  college  were  years  of  continual 
improvement,  and,  though  I  shall  have  to  resort  to  memoranda 
which  I  made  during  the  season,  I  will  try  to  show  what  in  my 
judgment  was  the  reason  for  their  success.  It  was  my  custom  to 
make  notes  of  various  plans  and  ideas  that  occurred  to  me,  and 
some  of  these  slips  I  find  among  my  foot-ball  papers.  I  find  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  stuck  to  a  copy  of  the  foot-ball  rules  used  in  '88  the 
following  jottings,  which  I  take  down  almost  verbatim,  offering 
them  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  are  a  tabulation  of  points 
which  seemed  of  enough  importance  to  me  in  the  season  of '87  to 
be  committed  to  paper  and  put  in  convenient  form  for  use  in  "^"^  : 

1.  Keep  as  many  of  the  lower  class  men  as  possible  at  work  ; 
take  them  on  the  trips,  teach  them  the  theory  of  the  game,  and 
take  every  opportunity  to  familiarize  them  with  the  particulars. 

2.  The  men  who  do  the  hard  work  in  the  practice-field  play 
the  games. 
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3.  All  class  feeling  and  personal  animosities  should  be  abso- 
lutely forgotten  when  training  and  selecting  men  for  the  team. 

4.  Bend  every  energy  to  the  perfection  of  team  play. 

5.  Tackle  bow,  back  each  other  up,  drop  on  the  ball. 

6.  When  we  have  the  ball,  the  other  side  cannot  score. 

The  above  may  seem  rather  inadequate,  but  they  outline  the 
policy  of  the  management  of  the  foot-ball  teams  at  Dartmouth  for 
three  consecutive  years,  every  one  of  which  showed  a  marked 
and  continual  improvement.  This  policy  always  left  us  material 
to  work  with  the  next  year,  which  alone  is  a  great  gain. 

In  ^'^6  there  was  not  a  team-play  made  :  we  depended  on  strength 
and  weight  entirely.  In  '89  not  a  play  was  made  that  did  not 
require  the  cooperation  of  three  men,  and  in  some  cases  eight  men 
had  each  to  do  their  individual  work,  for  which  they  had  been 
carefully  trained.  We  played  a  rushing  game,  four  out  of 
five  plays  being  through  the  line;  and  when  the  opposing  team 
was  sufficiently  bunched,  a  man  was  sent  around  the  end.  At  the 
present  time,  the  team  having  good  running  half  backs,  I  think 
one  in  four  plays  around  the  end  is  preferable.  We  tried  in  every 
way  to  reduce  the  chances  of  accident  to  the  minimum  by  shorten- 
ing the  passes  as  much  as  possible,  never  having  a  play  depend 
for  success  upon  the  acts  of  one  man,  and  always  in  every  play 
designating  one  whose  care  it  should  be  to  get  the  ball  in  case  of 
accident.  We  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  both  accuracy  and 
rapidity. 

To  play  a  successful  game,  not  only  must  the  team  as  one  man 
play  in  accordance  with  a  certain  definite  theory,  but  each  man 
must  have  a  certain  individual  work  laid  out  for  his  position  and 
his  part  in  every  play. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  close  attention  to  details  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity for  success  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  this  was  never  truer  than 
in  foot-ball.  Constant  effiDrt,  based  on  any  good  theory,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  game,  will  produce  a  team  of  which  the  college 
may  well  be  proud. 

William  Odlin, 

Captain  Dartmouth  Foot-hall  Team,  ^86- 8g. 
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On  February  14,  1890,  it  was  my  good  fortune,  or  my  mis- 
fortune as  I  have  often  thought,  to  be  elected  captain  of  the  Dart- 
mouth foot-ball  team.  I  soon  found  myself  at  Carter's  ordering 
oyster  suppers  for  sixteen  of  the  strongest  young  men  in  this  insti- 
tution, who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  this  was  not  a  part  of  the 
programme.  After  two  years'  experience  in  a  preparator}^  school, 
and  having  enjoyed  Captain  Odlin's  training  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  I  began  to  realize  how  little  I  knew  about  the  game. 

In  September,  1890,  my  work  began.  Captain  Gill,  of  Yale, 
had  been  engaged  as  a  coach,  and  the  pains  that  Captain  Odlin 
had  taken  with  the  underclassmen  had  left  me  with  good  material. 
Unfortunately,  Captain  Gill  could  not  remain  more  than  two 
weeks,  so  the  team  was  left  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources  at  a 
time  when  the  services  of  a  coach  would  have  been  most  benefi- 
cial. But  we  worked  hard,  keeping  our  instructions  constantly 
in  mind.  Five  practice  games  were  scheduled  to  be  played — two 
at  Harvard,  two  at  Andover,  and  one  with  U.  V.  M.  at  Hanover. 
Harvard  twice  defeated  us,  but  we  won  the  three  remaining 
games.  The  scores  I  will  not  give,  as  they  can  be  found  by 
referring  to  a  file  of  last  year's  Dartmouth. 

During  these  games  one  of  our  half-  backs  was  disabled,  and 
our  centre  received  such  injuries  at  Harvard  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  play  since.  In  this  crippled  condition  the  championship 
season  opened.  We  were  scheduled  to  play  "Tech.  "  and  Bow- 
doin  at  Hanover,  and  Amherst  and  Williams  on  their  respective 
grounds.  Bowdoin  came  with  the  flash  of  victory  in  her  eye — 
the  result  of  the  stiff  game  she  had  just  played  against  Harvard. 
But  it  became  our  painful  duty  to  disappoint  her  with  a  score  of 
forty-two  to  nothing.  This  victory  and  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment of  the  schedule  lost  us  the  pennant,  for  in  this  game  all  but 
one  of  our  half  backs  were  disabled  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Although  thus  weakened,  we  played  Amherst  and  Williams  on 
the  days  scheduled,  and  fought  hard  and  desperately  ;  but  the 
strange  grounds  and  our  crippled  condition  were  against  us.  We 
lost  to  Amherst  four  to  nothing,  and  to  Williams  five  to  nothing* 
The  score  tells  the  story. 


FOOT-BALL   AT  DARTMOUTH.  5 1 

This  year  we  are  at  it  again.  Although  '91  had  several  valu- 
able men,  yet  there  is  good  material  left,  and  '95  is  not  without 
its  share.  With  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  schedule, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  are  not  in  the  race. 

Foot-ball  at  Dartmouth  has  undergone  many  and  radical  changes 
in  the  last  four  years.  ^' Slugging"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
*' slugger"  has  no  place  on  the  teams  of  to-day.  Where  one  man 
used  to  execute  a  play  it  now  takes  eleven.  In  other  words,  team 
work  has  taken  the  place  of  individual  playing.  Teamwork  is 
the  key-stone  of  success.  As  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
inexperienced  spectator,  each  man  in  that  tumbling  mass  has  his 
particular  place  and  his  individual  duty  to  perform.  A  game 
which  was  once  a  contest  of  beef  and  muscle  is  now  one  of  the 
most  scientific  games  played,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  so 
year  by  year.  The  time  has  at  last  come  when  every  Dartmouth 
man  is  familiar  with  foot-ball.  The  freshman-sophomore  game 
has  become  an  established  custom,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  second  series  of  daily  practice  games  on  the  unused 
side  of  the  campus.  These  extra  games  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  foot-ball  in  this  institution.  Men  will 
enter  these  games  for  fun,  exercise,  and  development.  Those 
who  have  had  no  idea  of  ever  becoming  foot-ball  players  here  dis- 
cover that  they  have  ability  in  this  direction.  Thus  I  expect  that 
many  of  the  future  "'Varsity"  men  will  be  brought  out.  With 
this  system  of  development,  I  think  that  Dartmouth  has  a  brilliant 
outlook  for  the  future. 

F.  W.  Lakeman, 

Captain  Dartmouth  Foot-ball  Team,  ^(^o-gi ^ 
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O   SUMMER   NIGHT! 

The  sun  is  setting  o^er  the  meadow's  brim, 
And  from  the  river,  in  the  waning  light, 
There  steals  the  hush  and  odor  of  the  night, 

And  I  am  dreaming.     Yonder,  by  the  dim. 

Uncertain  shore,  a  phantom  boatman,  grim. 

Is  gathering  drift  wood,  scant,  while  o''er  the  height, 
Across  the  south,  come  noiseless  flashes  bright, 

And  from  the  marshes,  evening's  vesper  hymn. 

O  summer  night !  I  would  that  I  might  sit 
Forever  in  thy  spell,  and  list  thy  song ! 
That  in  thy  mystic  light  I  might  remain. 

And  watch  for  aye  the  ghostly  gleams  that  flit 
Across  thy  south,  nor  think  again  of  wrong 
And  fate  that  binds  me  to  my  bitter  pain. 


F.  L.  Pattee. 


A    COMMONPLACE    INCIDENT. 

The  final  strain  of  the  opening  hymn  sounded  clear  and  strong 
down  the  narrow  aisles  of  the  old  church  and  across  the  half-filled 
pews  to  the  empty  gallery,  and  the  momentary  rustle  of  dresses 
and  the  opening  of  fans  as  the  hearers  settled  themselves  in  their 
places  were  succeeded  by  an  instant  of  silence. 

Through  the  wide-open  windows  could  be  heard  the  distant 
singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  gently  rustling  leaves  of  the  old  maple 
beside  the  church.  The  sunlight  filtered  through  the  trees,  and 
cast  a  quivering  network  of  shadows  upon  the  faded  carpet,  renew- 
ing in  fantastic  form  the  figures  which  time  had  almost  effaced. 
Through  the  open  door  could  be  seen  the  dusty  road  with  its  varied 
fringe  of  cottages,  its  yellow  track  now  and  then  obscured  by  elms 
and  maples,  and  the  cemetery  with  its  white  rows  of  monotonous 
headstones. 

The  congregation  was  of  that  motley  and  varied  character  com- 
mon to  our  New  England  churches  in  the  summer  months.     Just 
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before  the  pulpit,  in  the  place  set  aside  generations  ago  for  the 
'*  minister's  folks,"  sat  the  clergyman's  wife  and  daughter — the  wife 
with  that  long-suffering  expression  so  peculiar  to  her  class,  and  the 
daughter  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  betokened  little  interest 
in  her  father's  coming  discourse.  A  little  way  from  them  was  to 
be  seen  a  group  of  summer  visitors,  distinguished  by  that  indefinable 
something  which  marks  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  Close  by 
the  window  sat  the  gray-haired  deacon,  his  ancient  hat  beside  him 
in  the  pew  and  his  toil-worn  hands  folded  complacently  across  his 
hymn-book ;  while  his  wife  gazed  fixedly  at  the  minister  with  that 
made-to-order  expression  so  frequently  seen  in  church.  In  the 
front  pew  sat  the  deaf  old  man  looking  earnestly  up  into  the  pulpit 
with  an  evident  determination  to  lose  not  a  word,  listening  with  an 
almost  absurd  eagerness  to  catch  what  he  had  neglected  in  his 
younger  days  ;  and  the  back  seats  were  not  without  their  usual 
quota  of  bad  boys  striving  to  pass  their  time  as  interestingly  as 
possible,  and  doing  their  best  to  entertain  each  other  by  surreptitious 
notes  and  whispers. 

About  half  w^ay  up  the  church  sat  a  prim,  old-fashioned  woman 
of  forty-five  or  fifty  gazing  sternly  before  her  with  the  vacant 
expression  which  betokens  that  the  mind  is  far  away.  Her  face 
was  worn  and  wrinkled,  and  its  expression  sharp  and  disagreeable. 
Her  hair  was  twisted  in  a  homely  knot  behind,  her  clothes 
were  plain  and  almost  shabby,  her  hands  hard  and  drawn  with 
constant  labor.  The  preacher  chose  his  text,  and  in  monotonous, 
even  tones  began  his  discourse  ;  but  the  plain  woman  in  the  rusty 
bonnet  heard  it  not.  She  was  looking  at  the  preacher,  but  she  did 
not  see  him ;  she  was  looking  through  him  and  beyond  the  narrow 
walls  of  the  old  church,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  now 
and  here,  far  down  the  dim  lit  vistas  of  the  past. 

Instead  of  the  worn  and  faded  pulpit  with  its  colossal  Bible,  she 
saw  a  cheery  cottage  nestling  close  among  the  trees,  its  low  wall 
overgrown  with  climbing  vines  and  a  fragrant  flower-garden 
blooming  at  the  door.  Instead  of  the  gray-haired  preacher,  she 
saw  herself,  a  bright,  light-hearted  girl,  tripping  about  the  house 
with  song  as  merry    as    the    robin's    note.     She    saw    her   father 
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sitting  in  his  easy  chair  before  the  glowing  coals,  and  saying  how 
her  mother  looked  when  she  was  young,  and  brushing  away 
an  unbidden  tear  in  memory  of  the  dead.  There  was  another  face, 
strong  and  manly,  but  to  her  always  tender  and  loving — the  face  of 
one  who  had  been  her  playmate  from  childhood,  her  champion  at 
school,  her  friend  at  home  ;  when  she  broke  through  the  ice  on  the 
pond,  it  had  been  John  who  had  rushed  to  save  her ;  when  she 
could  not  do  her  examples  in  algebra,  it  was  John  who  showed  her 
how  ;  when  her  father  fell  sick,  it  was  John  who  brought  her 
wood  and  water ;  it  was  always  John  who  took  her  to  the  sleigh- 
rides  and  the  huskings  and  the  apple-bees,  and  when  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  it  had  all  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  she  could  hardly  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
not  expect  to  marry  John.  He  was  her  ideal  of  manhood.  She 
judged  all  other  men  by  him,  and  they  were  good  or  bad  according 
as  they  were  like  or  unlike  him.  Was  her  opinion  asked  about 
anything?  Consciously  or  unconsciously  she  always  thought  what 
he  had  said  about  it.  After  the  manner  of  some  women,  she 
seemed  to  wish  to  completely  efface  her  own  personality  in  that  of 
her  lover. 

Those  were  happy  days,  those  cosy  evenings  by  the  fireside, 
those  moonlight  walks,  those  quiet  talks  about  their  common 
future ;  but  all  this  came  to  an  end.  John  was  young,  he  was 
ambitious,  he  was  tired  of  the  old  village  where  he  had  been  born, 
and  wished  to  go  to  the  far  West  and  begin  life  in  a  new  country. 
She  would  have  been  willing  enough  to  go  ;  she  was  young,  too, 
and  strong  and  brave,  but  she  could  not  leave  her  father,  and 
he  was  too  old  to  leave  his  home  and  settle  in  a  distant  state. 
John,  with  a  man's  obtuseness,  tried  to  persuade  her.  Her  father 
had  money ;  he  could  readily  get  some  one  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  had  other  relatives,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  him  with  them  ; 
she  need  not  stay  with  him  all  her  life  ;  other  girls  did  not  do  that, 
and  their  fathers  did  not  expect  them  to.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  she  could  not  go  if  she  wished  ;  for  John  had  no  such  ideas  of 
love  and  duty  and  devotion  as  had  his  sweetheart.  But  she 
was    inexorable :    she    would    not   leave    her    father.     At   length 
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John  said  half  angrily  that  he  would  go  without  her  then,  not 
really  meaning  to  carry  out  his  threat.  And  she  told  him  he  might 
go ;  she  would  not  keep  him. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
gone,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  father;  her  idol  was  gone 
forever.  No  one  now  to  take  her  on  those  moonlight  walks,  no 
merry  laugh  to  answer  hers  in  playful  jest,  no  more  cosy  evenings 
at  the  fireside,  no  more  loving  farewells  at  the  door;  the  light 
of  her  life  had  faded.  Day  after  day  she  did  her  accustomed 
work,  she  brought  her  own  wood  and  water  now,  her  hands  grew 
coarse  and  rough,  her  figure  thin  and  bent,  till  at  length  her 
father  died  and  she  was  left  alone. 

The  clergyman  was  repeating  as  he  closed  his  sermon,  "He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  Me,  is  not  worthy  of 
Me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it."  The  wheezy  cabinet  organ  caught 
its  breath,  and  with  mechanical  regularity  ground  out  the  closing 
hymn.  The  choir  rose,  and  after  pausing  an  instant  to  pluck  up 
its  courage,  launched  forth  upon  the  old  familiar  hymn,  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  soul,  let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly."  The  fat  little  bass 
pushed  energetically  on,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
beardless  tenor  was  half  a  note  behind,  and  the  soprano  resolutely 
drowned  the  alto  in  sublime  disregard  of  frequent  discords.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  little  woman  with  the  rusty 
bonnet  passed  slowly  down  the  aisle. 

Commonplace?  Yes,  it  is  commonplace.  Truth  and  duty  and 
devotion  are  always  commonplace.  It  is  commonplace  heroism. 
Heroism  greater  than  that  which  braves  the  cannon's  mouth,  or 
leaps  into  the  sea  to  rescue  the  perishing.  A  steady,  patient, 
enduring  heroism,  which  sacrifices  hope  and  love  and  all  that 
makes  life  Worth  living  upon  the  altar  of  duty  and  devotion.  We 
are  not  poets,  we  know  not  life,  we  are  not  whole-souled  men,  till 
we  can  appreciate  the  nobility,  the  beauty,  the  tragedy  of  the 
commonplace. 

G.  C.  S. 


5^  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  BERMUDA. 


LOWELL. 

•  The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king  ! " 

The  heralds  cried  to  gathering  throngs ; 
And  so  to-day  the  sad  words  ring, 
Our  king  is  dead,  but, — live  the  king. 
He  rules  our  hearts — long  live  the  king. 

While  still  reecho  his  old  songs. 
That  still  the  old-time  glamour  fling. 
He  cannot  die — long  live  the  king. 
His  words  still  live — long  live  our  king. 

In  death,  as  life,  he  still  rights  wrongs. 
Still  we  above  his  grave  shall  sing, 
Though  he  be  dead,  long  live  our  king. 


M.  P.   T. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  BERMUDA. 

It  was  February  22.  A  cool  breeze  blew  gently  up  the  harbor 
from  the  open  sea,  puffing  out  the  small  white  sails  scattered  here 
and  there  on  the  water,  and  bringing  with  it  that  delicious  sense 
of  coolness  so  refreshing  to  the  landsmen  sweltering  at  ninety 
degrees  in  the  shade. 

A  motley  throng  was  gathering  from  every  direction.  There 
was  the  enthusiastic  American  tourist,  with  whom  the  present 
scheme  originated ;  there  were  buxom  colored  lassies  dressed  in 
*'  best  bib  and  tucker  ;"  there  was  the  poor,  old,  blind  negro,  walk- 
ing boldly  up  the  streets  by  long  familiarity  with  their  crooks 
and  windings,  his  bald  head,  bare  feet,  and  tattered  clothing  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  fresh,  fair  face,  neat,  white  dress,  and  dainty 
slippers  of  the  curious  little  English  maid  who  cautiously  handed 
him  a  sixpence  ;  curly,  unkempt  heads  with  snapping  black  eyes, 
were  darting  in  and  out  here  and  there,  eager  for  the  best  place  to 
see,  and  ready  to  dive  for  the  first  shilling  that  strikes  the  water ; 
poor  Aunt  Dinah,  too,  left  her  wash-tub,  straightened  out  the 
crook  in  her  back,  and  hobbled  along  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
to  ''De    celebration    ob    de    Mericaners"   at  the   Princess    dock; 
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creamy  white  dresses,  tennis  shirts  and  straw  hats,  even  patent 
leathers  do  not  appear  out  of  place,  while  on  the  other  hand  black 
skin  over  bare  feet,  tattered  clothing,  and  a  predominance  of  the 
lower  lip  are  also  in  style.  White  and  black  of  all  classes  line 
the  dock  and  fill  the  hotel  piazzas,  and,  although  all  do  not  fully 
realize  the  significance  of  the  observance,  no  one  is  so  dull  as  not 
tQ  understand  that  a  good  time  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Even  some  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  are  in  the  sport,  if  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  Oars  are  regularly  rising  and  falling, 
backs  are  beating  time  as  regularly  as  a  pendulum,  while  prac- 
ticed arms  are  straining  for  the  honor  of  victory.  In  direct  con- 
trast with  the  bright  blue  coats  and  jaunty  sailor  caps,  are  the 
dilapidated  shirts,  curly  heads,  and  physiognomy  of  the  occupants 
of  the  other  contesting  boat.  They,  too,  have  an  eye  on  the  goal, 
and  neck  and  neck  the  two  are  pulling  for  the  prize.  The  young 
darkey  cockswain  leaping  up  in  the  boat  begins  to  harangue  his 
crew.  The  pride  of  Her  Majesty  grind  their  teeth  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  outstripped  by  a  mere  picked-up  handful  of 
"  niggers."  The  trial  grows  more  exciting.  Native  strength  is 
beginning  to  tell  for  the  better.  American  enthusiasts  cheer  on 
the  colored  crew,  and,  with  a  strong,  united  effort,  the  boat 
crosses  the  line  half  a  length  ahead  of  the  conceited  Englishmen, 
and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  crowd,  who 
immensely  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  naval  braggarts,  who  are 
very  much  heated,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  next  event  was  a  yacht  race  with  three  entries.  Yacht, 
however,  is  rather  a  questionable  appellation  for  the  little  sloop 
under  the  management  of  three  natives.  The  boats  had  started 
some  two  miles  distant,  and  were  coming  down  under  full  sail. 
As  they  drew  nearer,  the  freshening  breeze  rendered  the  contest 
very  exciting.  The  boats  lean  far  over  to  one  side.  The  lee 
rail  is  under  water  more  than  half  the  time,  while  the  jolly  but 
careful  sailors  clamber  up  on  the  windward  side,  and  at  times 
are  seen  perched  even  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  hull,  so  far  does 
she  careen  in  the  wind.  For  their  practised  skill,  however,  it  is 
only  sport.     One  boat  has  a  decided  lead  as  they  draw  near  the 
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goal,  but  the  other  two  are  not  far  astern.  Now  comes  the  test. 
Will  she  round  the  goal  successfully?  With  all  the  confidence  of 
skill  the  helmsman  brings  her  sharply  up  to  the  windward,  at  the 
same  time  shouting  out  the  command,  "  Le' go  yer  sheet!"  But, 
alas  !  the  knot  has  been  drawn  so  tight  b}''  the  tension  that  the 
lineman  is  unable  to  unloose  it  at  the  proper  moment.  The  excite- 
ment of  those  on  shore  becomes  intense,  and,  almost  before  they 
can  realize  the  fact,  the  only  evidence  of  boat  or  crew  is  three 
antiquated  felt  hats  bobbing  jauntily  over  the  waves.  However, 
native  education  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  land ;  in  point  of 
fact,  the  pupil  of  extended  erudition  is  more  at  home  in  the  ele- 
ment specially  adapted  to  the  fish  than  that  on  which  the  hog  or 
the  cow  feels  most  at  home.  The  three  unfortunates  have  just 
time  to  swim  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  their  rivals,  which  gracefully 
rounds  the  curve  and  receives  the  prizes. 

While  the  next  act  is  preparing,  let  us  see  what  is  drawing  the 
crowd  over  yonder  :  it  is  a  little  band  of  musicians,  which  forms 
quite  a  picturesque  side-show.  The  one  with  dark  cheeks  painted 
in  bright  vermilion  stripes,  a  pair  of  linen  trousers  reaching 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  tops  of  his  unmated  number  nines, 
v^ho  has  one  glass  eye  and  screws  the  other  down  to  the  upward 
drawn  corner  of  his  mouth,  who  keeps  hitching  up  the  one  lone 
suspender  groaning  under  a  double  burden, — this  one  seems  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  motley  band.  He  must  have  been  in  the  high 
church,  and  got  some  pointers  from  the  chorister,  for  he  manipu- 
lates the  cedar  stick  in  a  way  w^hich  even  "Schneider  "  with  all  his 
band  could  not  approach.  An  old  brass  horn,  a  dilapidated  sun- 
bonnet,  an  antiquated  horse-fiddle,  a  woman's  skirt,  a  banjo,  some 
black  paint,  a  Jews'-harp,  bare  feet,  a  mouth  organ,  and  a  brass 
chain,  were  among  the  numerous  accoutrements,  musical,  orna- 
mental, and  artistic,  which  addressed  themselves  to  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  taste.  The  music  was  beyond  criticism.  Cyclops 
might  wink  with  another  eye,  the  hydra  might  howl  with  a  dozen 
mouths,  the  river  Styx  might  foam  and  boil  with  rage,  yet  they 
could  not  terrify  an  ancient  Hercules  to  the  extent  that  this  band 
would  awe  a  modern  Wagner. 
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But  we  must  not  linger  longer,  for  the  event  of  the  day  is  on 
the  point  of  starting.  A  pole,  extending  some  thirty  feet  hori- 
zontally out  over  the  water,  has  been  securely  fastened.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  walk  out  there  and  pick  off  the 
little  flag  from  the  end.  But  when  after  falling  ten  feet  you  strike 
in  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  when  you  have  discovered  that  the  stick 
is  plentifully  besmeared  with  grease,  it  is  quite  another  thing. 

"There  goes  the  first  one,"  some  one  remarks.  Ten  feet  of 
the  space  is  passed  on  the  run  when  one  foot  slips,  and  a  splash 
ends  the  tale.  Another  has  got  a  little  farther.  He  slips,  catches 
the  pole  with  his  hands,  hangs  a  moment,  and  then  drops  to  a 
wet  reward.  Still,  a  third  is  ready.  Will  he  reach  it?  He  is 
within  six  feet  of  the  little  fragment  of  stars  and  stripes,  which  is 
worth  a  pound  to  the  man  who  succeeds  in  detaching  it.  But,  as 
he  nears  the  end,  the  pole  seems  more  limber.  He  begins  an 
exasperating  teeter,  something  after  the  manner  in  which  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  man  Friday  taught  the  bear  to  laugh.  The  flag 
appears  to  dance  a  dazzling  jig  before  his  eyes.  The  crowd  on 
shore  have  covered  the  railings,  and  even  climbed  the  lamp-posts 
to  see  the  outcome  of  the  little  farce.  Caps  are  waving,  shouts 
of  encouragement  and  derision  fall  alike  on  the  conscious  butt  of 
the  joke,  when  the  whole  assembly  breaks  forth  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Both  feet  slipped,  both  heels  struck  the  vibrating  timber,  and,  with 
acrobatic  skill,  the  poor  unfortunate  turned  a  double  somersault, 
struck  the  water  on  all  fours,  and  disappeared,  kicking  and  sputter- 
ing. Soon,  however,  he  reappeared,  and  clambered  up  the  bank, 
with  a  broad  grin  at  having  made  so  much  sport  for  the  "gemmen." 

So  the  fun  goes  on.  Old  hands  are  at  the  business  now.  Every 
time  a  man  falls  he  catches  the  timber  with  his  arm,  and  so  wipes 
oft'  enough  grease  to  enable  him  to  make  a  safer  trip  the  next 
time.  The  prize  is  finally  captured  by  "  Davie,"  who  has  now 
secured  it  for  five  years  in  succession.  The  crowd  break  away 
in  high  spirits.  We  wend  our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  glad  that 
Washington  had  a  birthday  to  celebrate,  and  more  glad  still  that 
his  countrymen  are  loyal  enough  to  observe  the  22d  of  February, 
even  in  Bermuda.  C.   W.  M. 
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'Tis  moonlight  on  the  lake, 
And  through  the  air 
The  zephyrs  from  their  mountain  haunts  are  flying ; 

From  rush  and  brake 
The  drone  of  insects,  in  prolonged  replying, 
Floats  everywhere. 

'Tis  nature's  lullaby, 
And  evening's  calm 
Lends  to  the  heart  the  peace  of  blessedness, 

And  far  and  nigh 
Is  felt  the  thrill  of  beauty's  soft  caress, 
With  buoyant  charm. 

The  diamond  canopy 
Of  heaven  above 
Paints  mellow  radiance  on  the  water's  breast ; 

The  rhapsody 
Of  gentle  nature  in  unruffled  rest 
Tells  naught  but  love. 

Dead  is  the  world  of  strife — 
'Tis  memory's  hour, 
And  silently  the  faces  of  the  past. 

As  once  in  life. 
Come  back — too  precious  and  too  pure  to  last — 
With  thrilling  power. 

'T  is  midnight  on  the  lake, — 
The  hours  have  flown — 
The  dream  of  peaceful  things  at  last  must  end. 

Dark  clouds  o'ertake 
The  dying  moon.     The  glooms  of  night  descend 
To  claim  their  own. 

H.  B.  Metcalf, 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  this  is  a  remarkable  age, — remarka- 
ble for  ideas,  for  mechanical  inventions,  for  fast  living.  To  para- 
phrase an  often  quoted  statement,  "A  decade  of  America  is 
better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  Though  young  in  duration,  Amer- 
ica is  old  in  history.  A  mist  and  glamour  of  uncertainty  enshrouds 
its  colonial  history,  so  that  to  the  younger  generation  a  battle  like 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  or  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  seems 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  invasion  of  Hannibal.  As  we  look  down 
the  vista  of  the  years,  we  too  believe  that  the  early  pioneers  came 
to  enchanted  shores,  and  fought  not  the  elements  alone,  but  also 
the  fiends  of  darkness,  the  enemies  of"  the  elect." 

As  generation  follows  generation,  the  story  of  American  colonial 
life  becomes  less  real  and  more  romantic.  To  the  reader  of  to-day, 
the  early  pioneers  are  like  characters  on  a  stage  acting  their  parts 
amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  woods  and  the  mountains.  The 
unprincipled  adventurer  clad  in  mail  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  the 
sober  farmer  with  axe  and  gun,  the  prudent  preacher,  the  devout 
and  faithful  housewife  in  her  quaint  costume  of  home-spun,  and 
bright-faced  children  with  elfish  glances,  pass  before  him.  He  is 
interested,  nay  fascinated  ;  but  soon  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  host 
of  the  dead  is  forgotten  in  the  mad  whir  of  the  present. 

The  romantic  and  the  real,  the  sad  and  the  gay,  in  fact  every 
phase  of  New  England  colonial  life,  have  been  exhaustively  treated 
by  many  able  writers ;  but  Virginia,  which  next  to  Massachusetts 
exerted  the  most  potent  influence  in  moulding  American  institu- 
tions, is  comparatively  an  unworked  field.  Fame  and  renown 
await  the  patient  toiler  who  brings  to  light  the  records  of  the  past, 
for  much  remains  to  be  revealed  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Virginia  settlers,  who  were  as  unlike  their  brethren  in  New  Eng- 
land as  the  Cavalier  was  unlike  the  Puritan. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
golden  age  of  Virginia,  the  ''good  old  time"  when  the  coach  and 
four  were  in  vogue,  and  ladies  dressed  like  queens,   and  beaux 
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made  love  the  live-long  day.  Soon  after  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I,  a  new  tide  of  immigration  drove  many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  to  the  westward.  The  nabob  succeeded  the  farmer ;  the 
manor-house,  the  log-hut ;  the  polish  of  the  old  world,  the  rudeness 
of  the  new.  The  perfect  Southern  gentleman  was  fully  as  hot- 
blooded  as  poets  sing,  a  believer  in  the  established  church,  a 
lover  of  the  chase,  a  man  of  the  world.  The  Southern  lady  lived 
to  entertain  and  enchant,  a  creature  of  the  courts  in  new  environ- 
ment. The  youths  and  maidens  danced  and  flirted,  and  sang  the 
praises  of  St.  Tammany,  whom  they  styled  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
colonies. 

But  before  these  gay  courtiers  came,  Virginia,  though  peopled 
by  representatives  of  the  gentry,  presented  a  far  sterner  aspect ; 
yet  priority  of  time  lends  full  as  much  enchantment.  In  those 
days  cavalier  and  round-head  contended,  and  the  pillory,  whipping- 
post, and  ducking-stool  for  "drabbling"  women  were  the  minis- 
ters of  justice.  Be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Virginians  that  but 
one  woman,  Grace  Sherwood,  was  condemned  for  witchcraft. 
She,  according  to  the  sibylline  verdict  of  a  jury  of  hags,  "not 
being  like  them,"  was  cast  into  the  water,  and  escaped  by  swim- 
ming. The  scene  of  this  incident  is  still  known  as  "Witch 
Duck." 

It  was  in  Virginia  that  the  first  free  school  in  America  was 
opened  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  national  system  of  education 
laid  ;  that  negro  slaves  were  first  sold,  and  the  restrictions  on 
marriage  relegated  to  commerce,  and  maids  from  England  sold  for 
the  price  of  their  passage.  What  could  be  more  sensational  than 
the  love  of  Sir  John  Rolfe,  an  Englishman  in  good  standing,  for 
the  little  brunette,  Pocahontas?  And  the  strangest  of  all  is,  that 
the  king  was  angry  on  hearing  that  a  subject  had  married  a  prin- 
cess without  first  asking  the  royal  consent.  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
governor  of  the  province,  who  already  had  a  wife  in  England,  was 
guilty  of  a  more  glaring  indiscretion,  for  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Powhatan  requesting  his  second  daughter  for  "  his  nearest  com- 
panion and  wife." 

A  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  shows  what 
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a  shrewd  leader  the  rebels  had.  Bacon,  who  held  as  captives 
several  wives  of  prominent  men  in  Governor  Berkley's  army, 
placed  these  ladies,  or,  as  the  chronicler  says,  "these  deare  white 
guardes  of  the  Devill,"  meaning,  his  dignity,  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
general,  between  the  contending  armies  until  he  could  invest  the 
town,  and  erect  more  secure  defences. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Spottswood,  an  incident 
occurred  showing  that  the  spirit  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry  was  not 
extinct.  The  governor,  animated  by  the  love  of  adventure,  led  a 
small  party  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  famed  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  stretching  beautifully  in  either  direction.  The  horses 
used  in  the  expedition  were  shod  with  iron,  an  unusual  thing  for 
those  days.  To  commemorate  the  event,  the  Governor  purchased 
in  London  at  his  own  expense  small  golden  horseshoes,  set  with 
garnets  and  other  precious  stones,  on  which  was  inscribed  '''Sic 
jurat  transcendere  mofztes,'''  and  presented  one  to  each  member 
of  the  party.  Thus  was  established  the  order  of  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horse-Shoe,  an  organization  that  died  almost  with  its  birth. 

Another  thrilling  episode  was  "The  Career  and  Death  of  Old 
Black  Beard,"  than  whom  the  seas  had  not  a  more  daring  pirate. 
His  skull,  neatly  fashioned  like  a  drinking-cup  and  rimmed  with 
silver,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Old  Dominion.  But  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  Captain  John  Smith  inspired  Shakespeare's  muse 
are  the  most  romantic  of  all. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  with  what  eyes  the  people  of 
Europe  looked  Americaward.  The  medieval  baron  entertaining 
like  a  prince  in  his  isolated  castle,  and  the  knight-errant  and  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  still  lived  in  legends,  although  the  actual 
state  of  society  had  changed  radically.  In  imagination  all  the 
myths  and  mystery  of  the  olden  time  were  magnified  in  that  unex- 
plored land  beyond  the  great  seas.  Gods  and  devils  more  potent 
than  the  Thors  and  Balders  of  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  inhabited 
there.  It  was  an  enchanted  realm,  where  the  rivers  flowed  gold, 
and  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  the  renowned  El  Dorado  were  to 
be  found.  As  early  as  1584,  two  English  ships  anchored  off  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  Axacan,  now  North  Carolina.     The 
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sailors  told  of  a  strange  land  where  the  natives  were  ruled  by 
women,  and  worshipped  "The  one  alone  called  Kirwassa,"  or  the 
god  who  sucked  the  blood  of  children. 

It  is  well  established  that  Shakespeare  and  Smith  used  frequently 
to  meet  at  the  Mermaid  and  other  like  places  of  public  resort  in 
London,  and  an  acquaintance  no  doubt  was  formed.  Imagine  the 
bold  adventurer  and  the  man  of  letters  conversing  by  the  blazing 
log,  or  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  Captain  Smith,  who  has  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  tells  of  the  tradition  that  three  fabulous  char- 
acters— Arthur,  Malgro,  and  Brandon — were  in  America  "  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,"  and  that  the  friar  of  Lynn  by  his  black  art  went 
to  the  north  pole.  Did  this  friar  suggest  Prospero?  But  the  cap- 
tain continues.  The  Bermuda  Islands,  a  part  of  Virginia,  standing 
like  forbidding  sentinels  at  the  portals  of  the  New  World,  are  called 
the  Isles  of  Devils.  Often  have  shipwrecked  mariners  told  of  the 
"enchanted  den  full  of  furies  and  devils  which  all  men  do  shun  as 
hell  and  perdition."  Did  this  suggest  a  scene  for  the  Tempest? 
Shakespeare  soon  afterwards  learned  that  one  of  the  nine  ships, 
the  Sea  Venture^  which  left  England  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Somers,  was  wrecked  among  these  unsavory  isles.  Did 
this  suggest  a  plot  for  the  Tempest?  A  long  line  of  eminent 
critics,  from  Chalmers  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  have  maintained  that  it  did, 
and  other  critics  equally  eminent,  while  agreeing  that  the  popular 
superstition  was  crystallized  by  Shakespeare  in  the  play  called 
the  Tempest,  say  that  the  place  must  have  been  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Whether  the  island  was  in  fact  or  in  imagination,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  popular  conception  of  the  misty  Bermudas 
gave  a  deal  of  coloring  to  the  plot  of  the  Tempest.  Ariel,  in 
answering  a  question  of  Prospero,  speaks  of  the  "still  vex'd  Ber- 
moothes,"  and  the  statement  in  Captain  Smith's  preserved  writings 
that  "they  have  acted  my  fatal  tragedies  on  the  stage"  adds 
weight  to  the  argument  that  the  famous  dramatist  was  indebted  to 
the  no  less  famous  adventurer  for  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  West.  Improbable  as  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  Tempest  seems  at  first  thought,  it  will  bear  much  closer 
analysis  than  has  been  given  by  many  of  the  critics  of  the  past. 
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From  this  very  summary  review  of  a  lengthy  period,  it  may  be 
seen  how  replete  with  romantic  incidents  is  the  early  history  of  the 
Virginia  peninsula.  The  historian  who,  with  much  labor  and 
painstaking,  gleans  from  files  of  correspondence,  log-books,  and 
old  records  to  be  found  in  private  possession  and  in  the  musty  cor- 
ners of  archives  and  custom-houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
the  facts  for  an  extended  description  of  the  romantic  phases  of 
Virginian  life  will  win  the  lasting  esteem  of  students,  and  perpet- 
uate the  memory  both  of  his  own  name  and  of  the  most  weird  and 
fascinating  period  of  American  history. 

W.   C.  B, 


The  Chair. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  influence 
nowadays.  Ever  since  Morton  gave  to  an  intangible  sentiment  a 
tangible  name  has  this  unseen  tyrant  held  domain.  Her  rule  is 
despotic  and  absolute.  The  professional  man,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  society  dude,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel, — all  are  cring- 
ing, like  heathen  devotees,  obsequiously  before  the  invisible  deity 
and  asking,  "  What  t^/// Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  To  speak  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  the  collegian,  seems  ridiculous,  doesn't  it?  Yet  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  her  actual  existence,  however  many 
there  may  be  as  to  where  she  dwells.  The  social  Mrs.  Grundy  of 
Hanover  is  not  very  exacting.  One  can  appear  in  public  with 
unblacked  shoes  or  uncombed  hair,  wear  a  dirty  collar  or  a  coat 
out  at  the  elbows,  with  impunity.  He  can  indulge  his  appetites  to 
a  degree  shocking  to  the  average  New  England  community,  and 
still  be  applauded  by  *'  she  that  must  be  obeyed." 

But  there  are  matters  concerning  which  Mrs.  Grundy  of  Han- 
over speaks,  and  must  be  given  audience.  A  young  man  enters 
college.  A  Christian  home  is  his.  Christian  influences  have  been 
the  formative  ones  during  his  tenderer  years.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  takes  an  active  part  in  religious  exercises.  Now  this 
young  man  is  ambitious  to  be  popular  and  to  win  the  esteem  of  his 
classmates.  But  he  is  soon  told  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  are 
not  the  most  popular,  and  his  views  change  radically.  Presently 
he  is  heard  to  speak  jocosely  of  the  things  he  once  revered.  Mrs. 
Grundy  tells  him  that  he  is  now  on  the  manly  road  to  favor,  and 
he  believes  it.  Is  this  the  history  of  the  religious  experience  of 
any  large  number  of  Dartmouth  students  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion. 

Does  Mrs.  Grundy  give  louder  applause  to  the  man  who  sub- 
scribes twenty  dollars  for  athletics  with  no  intention  of  paying, 
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than  to  the  man  who  subscribes  only  two  dollars  but  '*  forks  over" 
on  the  spot?  Does  she  call  him  who  "cribs"  successfully  a 
shrewder  man  than  he  who  passes  in  an  honest  paper?  Does  she 
admire  the  athlete  more  than  the  student,  or  brawn  more  than 
brain?  Does  she  boast  of  what  the  unprincipled  "bum,"  who 
never  put  his  strength  to  the  test  and  consequently  has  not  demon- 
strated that  he  has  any,  "might  do,"  and  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  steady-goer  who  does  his  best  on  every  occasion  with  fair  suc- 
cess? Answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  few  are  asking  "  What  ought  I  to  do?  "  and  many, 
"  What  must  I  do?"  We  are  slaves,  predestined  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinions  of  others.  Another  answer  may  be  either  neutral  or 
negative. 

The  Chair  will,  from  month  to  month,  offer  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
has  to  say  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  the  object  being  not  to 
air  individual  opinions,  but  to  voice  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
college. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Chair,  in  one  of  the  issues  of  last 

year,  proposed  a  scheme  for  putting  our  athletic  management  on 

a  sounder  financial  basis.     It  was  sunrrrested  that  a  resident  busi- 
er o 

ness  man  interested  in  student  affairs  be  invited  to  act  as  treasurer 
of  the  three  associations,  keeping  a  separate  account  for  each. 
While  the  suggestion  was  well  received,  it  seems  to  have  had  no 
great  influence  with  our  athletic  managers,  or  on  the  sentiment  of 
the  college. 

All  will  admit  that  there  are  glaring  defects  in  our  present  sys- 
tem. The  college  is  promptly  told  how  much  money  is  needed  to 
pay  outstanding  debts  and  carry  a  team  through  any  particular 
season,  but  too  often  is  inadequately  informed  how  that  money 
was  used.  If  a  report  is  made,  it  is  often  misleading.  Again  : 
The  amount  of  money  subscribed  that  is  "good"  is  always  uncer- 
tain, and  consequently  the  manager  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in 
making  outlays  or  arranging  for  games.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
there  is  lack  of  confidence  on  both  sides.  The  manager  does  not 
know  the  length  of  his  rope,  and,  in  order  to  get  a  large  subscrip- 
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tUrT''""  ','''  T'^'"'  ""'  "  ""'^''^'^  '°  f"'fi'-  When  the  sub- 
Zed  on  fh"  .  "  P''°™'"^  ""'"'^'^^  °f  g^™-  -'"  "°t  be 
ment  with  ;  7"  ^"T'^'  "^^  ^^'^  ^"S^^'  ^"^-g-  *e  manage- 
about  f^  f^^r  ^^  "  ^  "'  '""^  °'  ^''"■'y-  ^"'^  becomes  careL 
much'  wtrle"'  '"'  °'''^  ""^^"'  '^"^  '"^'^-^  ^  ''^^  — 
It  is  well  known  that  two  of  our  associations  begin  the  year 
hampered   by  quite  a  debt  bequeathed  from  last  ye'a r,   some 

the  e  debts""  n"  """''  "-^  '^^^'=^-     ^'^°  '^  '-P^-'"'^  f- 
Uiese  debts?     No  one   m  particular   and  every  one  in  general. 

Dartmouth  :s  wrong,  and  he  who  pays  his  subscription  and  growls 
s  as  blameworthy  as  he  who  growls  and  does  not  pay,  fof  both 
are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  public  interest.  There  must  be 
rfi'deTc  ',"?  ^"'  """P°"^'"^  management  of  funds  before 
regained  '""'°"''  "'  °-'--'h's  prestige  in  athletics 

In  talks  with  alumni  and  students  various  suggestions  have  been 
given,  wh,ch,  formulated  succinctly,  offer  a  plan  of  organizat  on 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Let  there  be  a  general  mTnar 
ment  for  the  associations  of  the  college,  and  let  foLba  bTseS' 
and  athlet.cs  be  sub-divisions,  each  having  its  own  co  ps  of  offi' 
cers,  but  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  superL  management.  The' 
general  treasurer  should  be  a  resident  graduate,  whofe  duty  it  :^  to 
keep  a  stnct  account  with  the  sub-treasurers,  and  publish  from 
.meto  fmethe  financial  standing  of  the  association's,  gitg  an 
Uem,zed  b.ll  of  receipts  and  expenditures.     There  shoufd  So  be 

in"  New'^  TTT  °'P"'^P^  ^--^^  graduate  members,  residen 
m  New  England,  who,  m  all  matters  touching  the  alumni,  would 
act  m  conjunction  with  the  several  boards  of  directors.  S^ch  a 
committee  would  give  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  alumni 
a  representation.  This  is  the  mere  outline  of  what  we  bel  eve  "a 
practical  scheme,  though  open,  no  doubt,  to  many  object  ons 
Our  Mail-Bag  ,s  open  to  all,  and  we  solicit  communica  ion  o„ 
this  subject  from  both  alumni  and  undergraduates 

We  are  as  sure  of  an  athletic  field  in  the  near  future  as  we  are 
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of  anything  that  has  not  an  actual  existence.  The  alumni  will  be 
asked  to  give  money  for  this  field,  and  are  from  time  to  time 
invited  to  help  support  our  athletic  teams,  and  they  who  contribute 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  disbursement.  Moreover,  under  a 
strong  management  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  miserly 
"dead-beat,"  who  for  a  little  applause  subscribes  a  good  sum  but 
with  no  intention  of  paying.  It  is  a  truism,  that  the  man  who  will 
not  pay  his  just  share  of  assessed  taxes  is  a  curse  to  whatever 
organization  he  may  belong,  but  he  who  refuses  to  pay  a  voluntary 
subscription  is  guilty  of  a  worse  meanness.  Such  action  ought  to 
be  equivalent  to  social  ostracism.  And  thus  we  might  continue 
specifying,  but  space  forbids. 


The  method  of  electing  trustees  agreed  upon  during  last  Com- 
mencement has  been  tried,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  result  of  the  voting,  when  the  inconveniences  of  introducing 
a  new  method  are  considered,  was  indeed  flattering.  Over  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  alumni  qualified  to  vote  did  so.  This  demonstrates 
in  a  very  practical  way  that  the  large  body  of  graduates  are  still 
interested  in  their  alma  mater,  and  have  her  good  at  heart.  We 
trust  that  the  long-standing  feud  between  the  trustees  and  the 
alumni  will  be  no  more,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  Dart- 
mouth can  no  longer  be  reproached  with  being  a  divided  house. 

No  one  of  the  three  trustees-elect  is  a  clergyman,  and  this,  too, 
has  a  significance.  Dartmouth,  like  all  the  early  New  England 
colleges,  was  for  many  years  strictly  denominational.  During  the 
colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  clergy  were  the  only  large  class 
of  men  who  wielded  the  influence  attendant  on  a  liberal  education. 
And  to  them  our  institutions  of  learning  are  greatly  indebted,  both 
for  favor  and  patronage.  But  for  many  years  the  clergy  have  not 
had  a  monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  for  almost  as  many  years  has 
Dartmouth  ceased  to  be  radically  denominational.  The  time  has 
come  when  business  men  of  culture  and  ability  are  found  not  only 
on  school-boards,  but  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
institutions  of  learning.  Dartmouth  now  recognizes,  what  other 
like  institutions  have  recognized  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
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that  clerical  control,  as  such,  has  ended.  The  clergy  will,  as  here- 
tofore, exert  a  potent  influence,  but  it  wUl  not  be  manifested  by  a 
disproportionate  share  of  votes. 

Again  :  The  new  trustees,  while  not  ultra-radicals,  represent 
progress.  Dartmouth  has  long  been  famed  for  overstrained  con- 
servatism. Innovations  have  been  abhorred,  and  nothing  intro- 
duced that  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  half  a  century's  test.  This 
cautiousness,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  seeming  indifference, 
has  exasperated  both  the  students  and  the  friends  of  the  college. 

With  the  present  method  of  electing  trustees,  Dartmouth  begins 
a  new  era.  A  progressive  management,  between  which  and  the 
alumni  perfect  harmony  exists,  will  soon  be  not  a  consummation 
to  be  wished  for,  but  a  reality  ;  and  we  prophesy  for  the  coming 
decade  a  growth  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 


The  first  address  in  the  alumni  lecture  course  was  given  Octo- 
ber 2,  by  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  class  of  1855.  Mr.  Dingle}'- 
spoke  on  a  tariff  for  protection,  and  gave  a  logical  and  interesting 
address.  The  course  was  opened  thus  early  because  no  date 
could  be  made  with  Mr.  Dingley  after  the  first  week  in  October. 

This  lecture  course  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years  at  the  cost  of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  alumni 
and  a  deal  of  work  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  board.  The 
faculty  and  students  of  the  college  and  the  people  of  the  town  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  each  year,  without  charge,  seven  or 
eight  first-class  lectures,  given  by  men  eminent  in  their  chosen 
professions  ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  courtesy  of  the 
speakers  and  the  efforts  of  the  board  are  duly  appreciated.  The 
Lit.  purposes  to  arrange  a  course  for  the  coming  winter  and  spring 
fully  the  equal  of  previous  years,  and  will  as  usual  ask  alumni 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  college  to  contribute  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  cover  expenses.  The  speakers  who  visit  us  are  busy 
men,  engaged  in  the  active  struggles  of  life.  Many  of  them  give 
us  their  time  and  pay  their  own  bills,  while  others,  equall}^  loyal 
and  of  equal  ability,  "are  willing  to  give  their  time,  but  do  not  feel 
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like  incurring  the  expense  of  a  long  journey,  hence  the  need  of  a 
fund  if  we  are  always  to  have  the  best  speakers.  The  alumni 
have  hitherto  responded  to  the  Lit.'s  request  with  commendable 
readiness,  and  we  ask  for  the  same  hearty  support  this  year. 


We  have  heard  none  but  words  of  praise  for  our  new  venture. 
The  Contributors'  Club.  Attractive,  entertaining,  interesting,  are 
a  few  of  the  adjectives  used.  This  is  encouraging  both  to  editors 
and  contributors,  for  the  individual  is  hard  to  find  who  is  indiffer- 
ent to  approbation,  especially  when  his  efforts  are  conscientious. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  reputation  cannot  always  be  sus- 
tained on  first  impressions ;  continued  exertion  alone  insures  per- 
manent success.  There  is,  strange  to  say,  a  limit  to  the  editor's 
capacity  as  well  as  to  the  patience  of  the  overtaxed  contributor. 
In  other  words,  if  this  department  is  to  be  a  lasting  success,  it 
must  be  supported,  not  by  a  few  only,  but  by  the  literar}^  talent  of 
the  college.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  contributors,  and 
the  articles  must  differ  widely  in  matter  and  style.  Let  no  one  for 
a  moment  think  that  this  department  has  been  introduced  as  a 
receptacle  for  inferior  compositions.  It  is  designed  to  encourage 
an  entertaining  and  withal  easy  style  of  writing,  where  fancy  and 
imagination  and  felicity  of  expression  are  essential.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  article  in  this  department  will  bring  the  writer  before 
the  college,  and  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  more  pretentious  efforts. 
In  no  better  way  can  the  members  of  '94  preface  their  competition 
for  positions  on  the  Lit.  board  than  by  writing  for  The  Contrib- 
utors' Club. 


A  word  to  '95.  It  is  at  least  six  months  after  matriculation 
before  freshmen  become  imbued  with  the  proper  college  spirit. 
Our  athletic  organizations  and  literary  ventures  must  be  supported. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  college  as  the  curriculum  itself, 
and  no  man  who  is  able  to  be  in  Dartmouth  college  at  all  can 
afford  to  withhold  support  from  what  adds  to  the  pleasure  and 
advantages  of  college  life.     The  Lit.  has  its  claim,  and  asks  that 
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it  be  fairly  dealt  with.  The  editors  are  not  fattening  on  princely 
profits,  so  no  man  when  paying  his  subscription  need  feel  that  he 
is  helping  pay  private  debts.  We  trust  that  the  members  of  '95 
who  have  politely  asked  us  to  discontinue  sending  them  the  Lit., 
will  think  better  of  their  action  and  encourage  literary  enterprise 
in  Dartmouth  by  placing  their  names  on  our  subscription  list. 


By  THE  Way. 


Why  are  not  the  pennants  preserved  in  the  Gymnasium  instead 
of  being  hidden  away  in  dusty  corners — one  here,  one  there?  That 
they  should  be  preserved  is  patent  to  the  mind  of  everybody.  It 
seems  as  though  some  use  might  be  made  of  them;  for  instance, 
why  not  float  the  foot-ball  pennant  on  the  days  of  the  champion- 
ship games?  or  for  that  matter,  why  not  hang  out  the  athletic 
pennant  on  the  day  of  the  fall  meet? 

They  would  add  decidedly  to  the  gala  appearance  of  these  days, 
and  would,  doubtless,  act  as  incentives  to  the  contestants. 

No  one  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  college  trophies,  so  that 
By  The  Way  takes  the  liberty  of  asking  the  managers  of  the 
athletic  and  foot-ball  associations  to  consider  these  suggestions. 

Another  thing  that  seems  strange  is,  that  the  base-balls  and 
foot-balls  won  at  different  times  have  not  been  preserved  with  the 
names  of  the  victors  inscribed  on  them.  A  cheap  case  could  easily 
be  placed  in  one  corner  of  Bissell  Hall  for  their  reception ;  and  its 
contents  would  form  an  ever  increasing  record  of  the  athletic 
victories  of  the  college. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  good  old  custom  of  campus  singing  has 
been  discontinued.  The  efforts  of  the  glee  club  last  June  to  revive  it 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  college,  and,  had  they  been 
continued  a  little  longer,  would  doubtless  have  brought  out 
more  men.     Why  not  try  again  this  fall? 

It  would  be  a  favor  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students,  if 
the  faculty  would  open  the  reading-  and  reference-rooms  in  the 
library  on  Sunday ;  there  seems  to  be  no  strong  reason  against 
so  doing,  and  in  the  winter  term  it  would  be  a  double  benefit. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


OLD    PETE'S    STORY. 

They  were  all  seated  about  the  village  store,  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking 
vociferously,  when  old  Pete  asked,  "Say,  boys,  did  I  ever  tell  ye  my  spook  story?" 

"No,  dunno  as  ye  ever  did,  let's  hear  it,"  was  answered  by  several. 

"Wal,"  began  Pete,  stopping  to  light  his  pipe,  and  puffing  vigorously  for  some 
minutes,  "  wal,  it  all  happened  when  I  war  a  younker,  must  ha'  been  'bout 
sixteen,  I  reck'n.  Father  kep'  a  gineral  store,  as  they  called  it,  and  one  fall  the 
man  thet  druv  the  team  took  sick,  so's  I  had  to  do  all  the  drivin'. 

"  One  evenin',  jest  as  it  war  beginnin'  to  git  dark,  a  stranger  came  inter  ther  store, 
and  bought  a  hull  outfit  o'  goods.  He  wanted  it  delivered  thet  night,  too,  spite  of 
all  father  and  I  could  say  t'the  contrary. 

"  So  Pap  turns  to  me,  and  sez,  'Wal,  Pete,  d'ye  think  thet  ye  kin  deliver  um, 
or  d'ye  think  I  hed  better  go  myself?'  Although  the  place  war  seven  mile  out,  I 
answered  thet  I  'd  be  willin'  to  go  all  right  'nufF. 

"  It  didn't  take  long  to  start,  fur  everything  wuz  reddy,  but  it  hed  become  quite 
dark  alreddy.     Nuthin'  wrong  happened  to  us  on  the  way  out. 

"  After  I  hed  delivered  the  stuff,  I  set  out  to  git  home 's  fast's  I  could.  Ef  et  hed 
been  daytime  this  hull  business  wouldn't  er  amounted  to  shucks,  but  in  the  night, 
with  no  moon  and  no  lantern,  it  war  differunt.  And,  boys,  I  tell  ye  it  war  sum 
dark  thet  night.  I  hed  to  light  a  match,  an'  git  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  find 
the  rud,  cuz  ye  see  the  blamed  old  perary  went  stretching  off  in  all  directions,  and  to 
me  looked  just  the  same,  's  fur's  I  could  see.  But  I  found  th'  rud,  and  singin'  a  song 
to  keep  myself  kump'ny  I  druv  on  feelin'  in  tolerable  good  sperrits,  though  I  war  a 
bit  cold.  It  didn't  take  long  'fore  I  cum  ter  th'  place,  where  the  rud  divided  inter 
two  parts,  but  fer  the  life  of  me  I  could  n't  tell  which  war  the  right  one,  and  thar 
wan't  no  sign-boards,  as  the  country  war  too  new. 

"Now,  here  war  a  fix,  and  I  tell  ye  all,  I  didn't  know  whut  to  do  fur  a  spell :  I 
looked  about  me,  but  it  war  so  tarnal  dark  I  couldn't  see  no  houses,  or  much  of 
anything.  But,  fin'ly,  after  I  hed  walked  about  a  bit  and  peeled  my  weather  eye,  I 
seen  a  house,  which  wuz  settin'  back  off'n  the  rud  some.  My  sperrits,  which  afore 
hed  been  somewhat  near  my  boots,  now  'gun  to  rise  a  bit,  and  I  to  make  tracks  fur 
the  place.  Coming  up  ter  it,  I  found  thet  the  house  wuz  away  back  at  the  end  of  a 
long  walk,  an'  on  both  sides  uv  this  walk  there  wuz  sum  kind  uv  tall  bushes 
or  sumthin'.  While  I  wuz  walkin'  over  here  the  wind  hed  'gun  to  blow  sum,  and  I 
wuz  n't  ez  warm  ez  I  might  be,  cause  the  weather  itself  wuz  n't  so  tarnation  warm 
nuther. 
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**  But  I  wuz  a  walkin'  along  thet  path,  and  a  thinkin'  how  gumptious  a  nice  warm 
supper  Md  taste,  en  how  good  a  blazin'  fire  is  in  winter,  when  suddinly  it  seemed 
as  if  my  heart  hed  laid  offbeatin'  fur  a  spell,  and  my  hair  Vun  to  riz.  Ye  all  know 
how  it  makes  a  feller  jump  when  he  runs  up  agin  another  feller  in  th^  dark,  and  ye 
kin  try  to  think  how  I  felt,  when  thar,  right  in  my  way,  I  saw  sumthin' :  I  dunno 
what  I  called  it,  but  it  didn''t  'pear  to  move  a  bit  just  then. 

"  For  a  second  my  thrut  felt  as  it  war  chock  full  uv  sunthin'  thet  would  nH  let  me 
breathe,  but,  giving  myself  a  shake,  I  braced  up  and  sed  I  would  n't  go  down  'thout 
a  fight.  And  then,  thinks  I  to  myself,  p'raps  it's  only  the  boss  of  the  ranch,  standing 
out  there.  '  How  d'y,  sir?'  sez  I,  thinkin'  this  the  best  way  to  git  on  the  right  side  uv 
him,  no  matter  who  he  war.  '  How  d'y?'  But  nary  an  answer  did  I  git,  and  ez  the 
wind  howled  on,  the  thing  made  a  motion  as  ef  it  war  going  to  grab  me  in  its  arms. 
I  tell  ye  my  teeth  'gun  to  rattle,  and  I  feltez  lus'ter  when  I  war  down  in  Arkansaw, 
and  had  chills  and  fever. 

"  My  heart,  thet  a  little  while  before  seemed  to  stop  its  hammering,  now 'gun  to 
beat  faster  and  faster.  Who  in  God's  world  could  this  be,  and  why  in  tarnation 
didn't  he  say  sunthin'?  But  I  knew  it  would  n't  do  to  stand  there  thet  way,  fur  I 
wuz  so  durned  cold  that  I  felt  like  ice.  Wal,  I  couldn't  freeze  to  death,  so  I  tried 
again.  'How  be  ye?'  But  no  answer,  except  the  wind  crying  and  sobbing  there 
through  them  bushes,  and  then  beginning  to  cut  me ;  so  thet  I  must  have 
been  pretty  warm  before. 

"  Then  I  set  my  teeth  togither,  and,  thinks  I,  a  man  can  only  kick  the  bucket  but 
once,  so  I  stepped  straight  up  to  that  objeck  and  found  right  thar — he  must  have 
been  so  close  thet  he  teched  me — a  scarecrow,  nothin'  more  nor  less  than  an 
old  scarecrow. 

"Boys,  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  scrapes  since  then,  an  sum  on 'em  purty  tuff, 
as  ye  all  know,  but  I  '11  be  durned  ef  ever  I  was  more  scarit  than  the  time  I  met 
my  fusl,  and  last,  ghost.''''  Af.  B. 


REVERIE. 

As  one,  at  night,  upon  the  beaten  shore, 
Sees,  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  deep, 
A  path  of  light  lead  upward  to  the  moon ; 
And,  drifting  through,  from  darkness  into  dark. 
Across  the  lighted  pathway  of  the  night, 
A  stately  ship  glide  on  its  silent  course ; 
So  through  the  silver  light  of  fancy's  beams. 
Across  the  tossing  waves  of  Memory's  sea, 
Pass  forms  and  faces  of  the  long  ago, 
And  vanish  into  nothingness  again. 


P.  E.  S. 
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ONE     AFTERNOON. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  days  which  makes  the  dullest  soul  forget  its  care,  and 
live  only  in  the  rapture  of  nature^s  harmony.  The  little  lake  was  placid  in  sleep, 
and  its  mirrored  bosom  reflected  the  glory  of  the  hills,  gorgeous  in  their  autumn 
coat  of  coloring.  Happy  is  he  who  can  know  at  once  the  charm  of  such  a  day  and 
such  a  scene.  Slowly,  to  the  tune  of  a  song-bird's  melody,  I  paddled  away  from  the 
tiny  beach  and  toward  the  rocky  headland  beyond,  my  canoe  leaving  behind  its 
trail  of  ripples.  Lightly  I  glided  over  the  shining  water.  My  bark  touched  at  last 
the  rising  shore.  Alighting,  I  ascended  to  the  crest  of  the  promontory, 
and  there,  upon  its  tufted  greensward  bathed  in  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  sun, 
beheld  the  fairest  of  nature's  picturing.  This  charming  lake,  one  of  the  clearest  of 
the  many  gems  set  in  the  forehead  of  the  Northland,  nestled  at  the  feet  of  lofty 
hills,  whose  slopes  bore  the  mantle  of  primeval  forest  even  to  the  water's  edge. 
Here  it  was  that  nature's  creatures  lived  in  peace.  In  the  dells  and  on  the  crags 
the  deer  was  at  home.  Here  the  singing  birds  were  fain  to  linger  longest  when  fall 
winds  whistled.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  balsam  and  of  balm. 
Sublimity  was  everywhere — in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forest,  in  the  majesty  of  the 
hills,  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake.  From  my  elevated  resting-place  the  water 
lay  outstretched  on  all  sides.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  God's 
handiwork.  In  all  the  scene  there  was  no  trace  of  human  presence  or  pillage. 
Here,  at  least,  was  life's  elixir,  in  the  recreating  rapture  of  an  Eden. 

The  sun  wheeled  slowly  toward  the  west ;  but  what  was  the  flight  of  time  to  me? 
I  was  held  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  as  by  a  potent  charm.  I  wondered  if  I  were 
the  only  one  who  knew  of  this  delightful  scenery.  Had  its  romantic  wilds  no 
existence  in  memory  ?  Thus  musing,  I  fell  asleep.  But  the  scene  was  still  vivid.  The 
same  mountains  and  forests,  the  same  crags  and  cliffs,  were  there  in  all  their 
grandeur.  And  yonder  from  the  sandy  beach  a  scout  is  paddling  in  his  birch 
canoe.  With  nervous  haste  he  approaches.  He  climbs  the  rock,  and  stands  erect 
above  the  water's  wide  expanse.  As  if  enchanted,  he  views  the  scene,  and  for  the 
last  time.  A  savage  yell  pierces  the  air.  A  band  of  Indian  braves  rush  from  their 
ambush.  The  scout  is  overpowered  and  bound  with  withes,  and  placed  on  the 
brink  of  the  cliff".  A  score  of  arrows  whistle  through  the  air.  There  is  a  groan,  a 
splash,  a  succession  of  bubbles  from  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  then  all  is  calm 
and  placid  as  before.  Waking  with  a  start,  my  eyes  rested  upon  a  peculiar  little 
stone  at  my  feet.     It  was  sharp  and  hard  as  adamant — an  Indian  arrow-head. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  song-bird  had  ceased  his  warbling,  and 
long  shadows  from  the  forest  rested  upon  the  lake.  The  air  was  chill.  .My  canoe 
was  soon  gliding  toward  the  little  beach.     The  day  with  its  delights  had  flown. 

//.  B.  M. 
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AN    EXPERIENCE. 


"Now,  Jack,  it's  your  turn,"  we  all  cried.  Jack,  who  was  a  modest,  retiring 
fellow,  blushed  deeply,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  experience  in  the 
whole  vacation  worth  the  repeating.  But,  with  school-boy  pertinacity,  we  insisted 
that  Jack  should  contribute  his  share  toward  the  evening's  entertainment. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said  finally,  "  If  I  must,  here  goes.  As  you  know,  I  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Gazette.  Besides  'doing'  Weymouth,  I  also  worked  up  the  locals 
in  several  of  the  outlying  towns,  and  one  of  these  was  Reuben.     I  took  a  suburban 

train  to  R every  Saturday  morning,  and  remained  for  most  of  the  day.     On 

my  very  first  visit  I  passed  a  small,  brown  house,  and  saw  a  young  girl  with  a  pale, 
patient  face  peering  from  one  of  the  old-fashioned  windows.  I  thought  of  her  a 
great  deal  during  the  week,  and  when  the  next  Saturday  came  I  watched  for  the 
brown  house  with  considerable  interest.  She  was  there,  seated  by  the  same  win- 
dow, with  the  same  sweet  face.  It  was  very  warm,  yet  she  had  a  heavy  blanket 
about  her  shoulders,  and  I  noticed  that  her  hands  were  thin  and  white,  and  that 
her  pale  features  were  made  beautiful  by  a  hectic  flush.  Was  she  sick,  then? 
Perhaps  very  sick ;  not  able  to  move  from  her  chair  by  the  window.  My  curiosity 
was  awakened,  and  I  longed  to  hear  the  story  of  suffering  from  her  own  lips.  The 
summer's  breeze  sighed  in  the  leaves,  and  a  small,  white  handkerchief  flitted 
through  the  air  and  dropped  at  my  feet.  As  I  returned  it,  she  thanked  me  so  en- 
couragingly that  I  asked  concerning  her  health  and  how  long  she  had  been  so  sick. 
In  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner  she  told  how  for  a  long  year  and  a  half  she  had 
been  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  had  now  to  be  carried  from  her  bed  to  her 
chair.  Her  terrible  cough  gave  her  rest  neither  day  nor  night.  Long  ago  her 
doctor  had  said  that  a  change  of  climate  was  the  only  hope ;  but  her  people  were 
poor,  and  such  an  expense  could  not  be  thought  of.  So  she  was  waiting  patiently 
for  the  sound  of  the  Boatman's  oar.  On  my  next  visit  I  brought  a  bouquet  of  lilies 
of  the  valley.  Placing  her  feeble  hand  in  mine,  and  with  tears  in  her  large,  bright 
eyes,  she  said, — 

"  'I  am  poor  and  weak,  but  you  have  been  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall 
think  of  you  often  when  I  am  cured  of  this  terrible  pain  and  sing  in  the  streets  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.' 

"At  another  time  I  saw  the  curtains  of  her  room  drawn,  and  a  pang  shot  through 
my  heart,  for  I  knew  that  the  end  had  come.  It  was  her  funeral  day,  and  she  looked 
like  a  figure  of  wax  as  she  lay  in  the  unpretentious  coflin.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
as  in  prayer,  and  the  least  bit  of  a  smile  lighted  her  wan  features.  As  she  requested, 
the  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  had  been  placed  on  her  breast.  I  went  away 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  the  words  '  I  shall  think  of  you  often  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem' in  my  ears." 

W.  v.  B. 
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A    "SNAP    SHOT." 

I  first  saw  him  leading  a  horse  by  our  house.  He  was  a  young  man,  bright  and 
intelligent  looking ;  the  horse  was  a  trotter  belonging  to  a  neighbor's  stable.  My 
love  of  fast  horses  first  lead  me  to  a  nearer  view,  and  then  personal  magnetism 
attracted  to  a  closer  acquaintance.  This  young  man  was  to  me  an  interesting 
study.  Although  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  as 
we  say,  having  taken  horses  through  most  of  the  circuits.  Moreover,  he  had  sharp 
eyes  and  an  active  mind,  and  was  a  great  observer.  He  was  also  a  constant  reader 
of  the  newspapers,  and  could  give  you  a  "  straight  tip "  on  the  races.  This  last 
accomplishment  was  not,  however,  what  attracted  me ;  but,  rather,  his  habits  and 
language,  which  were  peculiar  and  interesting  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 

He  loved  his  horses,  and  cared  for  them  accordingly.  In  fact,  his  care  of  his  ■ 
horses  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  nurse  for  the  children  who  lived  in 
the  house  across  the  street.  How  carefully  he  would  "soak  out"  his  horses  after 
a  race,  handling  their  feet  as  if  made  of  brittle  glass.  When  leading  a  horse  from 
a  stall  or  stable  where  a  step  down  or  up  must  be  taken,  his  anxiety  and  watchful- 
ness lest  the  horse  should  misstep  or  stumble,  or  strain  the  smallest  tendon,  seemed 
foolish  enough.  He  told  me,  however,  that  in  racing  circles,  to  be  worthy  of 
great  things,  one  must  first  be  faithful  in  small  things.  This  statement  is  self- 
evident,  and  is  no  doubt  the  "gospel  of  racing." 

Horsemen,  like  sailors,  artisans,  or  scientists,  have  their  peculiar  dialect.  There 
are  two  idioms  worth  remembering  which  are  peculiar  to  the  "track."  My  acquaint- 
ance never  said,  I  won,  or  I  lost,  even  if  speaking  of  money  won  or  lost  years  ago,  but 
always  said,  "  I  wm,"  "  I  losey  The  two  verbs  most  frequently  used  by  horsemen 
are,  "win"  and  "lose,"  and  yet  they  recognize  no  past  or  future  tenses.  Do  you 
ask  why?  If  you  study  their  manner  of  life,  you  will  ask.  Why  should  they  think 
of  the  past  or  the  future  at  all?  The  life  of  a  horseman  is  intensely  present.  The 
question  of  his  life  is.  Do  I  win?  His  joys  are  all  expressed  by  "  I  win;"  his 
sorrows  by  "  I  lose."  He  does  not  think  of  what  was  lost,  or  what  was  won; 
what  will  be  lost,  or  what  will  be  won ;  but  always  of  do  I  lose,  or  do  I  win.  He 
takes  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  thinks  that  ' '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  The  present  tense  is  needed,  and  is  used.  But  just  why  the  pres- 
ent forms  ending  in  s  are  never  used  I  cannot  understand. 

The  last  I  saw  of  my  friend,  the  jockey,  was  at  the  races,  and  he  told  me  that 
his  horse  Tellie  was  "out  for  the  stuff."  It  was  a  close  and  exciting  race,  but 
Tellie  was  in  good  form,  and  finished  with  a  rush.  "Tellie  win !  "  "Tellie  win  !  " 
the  crowd  shouted.  As  I  saw  the  look  of  joy  in  the  features  of  the  honest  driver, 
and  heard  his  proud  boast  of  "  He's  d'  boy,"  I  thought 

"  For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that," 

and  wished  that  "lose"  might  be  dropped  from  his  vocabulary. 

G.   W.   C. 
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IN  A    LIBRARY  CORNER. 

"  There 's  a  joy  without  canker  or  cark, 
There's  a  pleasure  eternally  new," 

writes  Andrew  Lang,  as  he  looks  at  a  rare  bit  of  old  china  that  has  come  down 
unchipped  from  the  misty  days  of  some  emperor  with  an  unutterable  name.  The 
joy  is  genuine,  without  question,  whether  the  object  that  excites  it  can  be  rated 
high  in  view  of  our  standards  setting  such  store  by  utility,  and  china  is  only  one  of 
the  many  precious  things  that  will  throw  one  into  a  fine  frenzy.  Those  old  laces, 
hung  so  daintily  in  their  cases  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  or  this  rich  vellum- 
covered  book  that  lies  on  the  writing-table,  might  awaken  a  similar  feeling ;  but  to 
enjoy  this  raptufe  of  discovery  and  delight  of  gloating,  one  must  have  the  genuine 
spirit  of  a  "prowler,"  and  by  this  one  is  given  to  understand  the  true  rover.  There 
are  many  sorts :  every  librarian  ai^d  bric-a-brac  man  knows  them.  There  is  the 
helter-skelter  fellow,  who  tumbles  everything  up,  and  in  the  end  gets  hold  of 
the  wrong  edition ;  there  is  the  driven-to-death  man,  who  is  doing  his  prowling 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  he  once  in  a  while  finds  his  treasure  as  he  would  sell 
a  car  of  corn — at  a  snap.  But  your  genuine  wanderer  is  reverent  to  his  quest.  He 
never  skims  things,  for  he  knows  that  where  no  other  man  has  been  is  the  place  of 
his  opportunity.  And  then  when  the  book — for  we  are  speaking  of  libraries  now — 
when  the  rich,  yellow  old  edition  comes  into  view,  he  handles  it  as  he  would  handle 
crown  jewels,  opens  it  as  he  would  open  some  sacred  record  of  a  dead  love's  life, 
and,  finally — the  rapture  of  a  successful  seeking  !  Once  only  will  he  pause  to  draw 
the  torn  vellum  tenderly  away  from  the  board,  and  let  the  morning  sunlight  fall 
through  it,  white  and  translucent  as  alabaster !     Oh,  the  real  joy  of  a  first  edition  ! 

O.  S.  D, 


DECAY. 


Once  it  had  been  a  prosperous  and  thriving  town,  Loaded  ships  had  moored  at 
its  wharves,  and  its  streets  had  been  filled  with  the  rattle  and  roar  of  drays  hurry- 
ing over  its  ill-placed  cobble-stones.  Here  and  there  were  the  immense  iron  shut- 
tered warehouses,  the  property  of  the  rich  merchants  who  occupied  those  large 
white  houses  on  the  hill  yonder.  Wealth,  population,  industry  it  did  not  lack. 
But  now  all  is  changed.  No  longer  do  the  ships  of  burden  fill  the  harbor ;  in  their 
stead  the  modern  cat-boat  floats  at  the  wharves.  The  wharves  themselves  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  some  even  are  covered  by  the  high  tide.  Now  and  then  a  stray 
yacht  finds  its  way  here,  but  mercantile  shipping  never.  The  streets  are  deserted, 
grass  is  growing  from  the  crevices  between  the  cobble-stones,  which  are  washed  by 
the  rain,  until,  untouched  by  the  soil  of  travel,  they  are  as  white  as  a  newly  sanded 
floor.  Business  has  departed,  many  a  store  and  ofiice  is  vacant,  and  the  faded 
sign  above  the  door  heralds  the  story  of  a  fallen  industry. 

W.  H.  R. 
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MEMORY. 


Thou  bird  of  passage,  swift  of  wing, 
What  message  from  the  past  dost  bring? 
Sometimes  a  mocking  bird  thou  art, 
Flooding  with  joy  the  saddened  heart, 
And  then  as  swiftly  taking  wing. 

Sometimes  thou  art  a  gruesome  thing, 
A  raven  black,  whose  shadows  fling 

A  pall  which  bids  all  joy  depart, 
Thou  bird  of  passage ! 

Sometimes  thou  com'st  like  balmy  spring. 

And,  as  a  lark,  elate  doth»sing 
Of  joys  from  us  now  far  apart. 
And  all  the  bliss  of  love's  keen  dart — 

Though  vanished,  still  to  thee  they  cling. 

Thou  bird  of  passage ! 


E.   O.   G. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


History  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Hanover,  N.  H.  by  Frederick  Chase,  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Of  all  the  colleges  in  the  land,  Dartmouth  has  by  far  the  most  romantic  history.  The 
story  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  great  institution  of  to-day,  which  we  all  so  much  revere, 
in  the  little  Indian  Charity  school  at  Lebanon,  and  the  perplexities  of  its  founder  amid  bitter 
opposition,  both  secular  and  religious ;  and  amid  natural  disadvantages  and  the  too  often 
injurious  efforts  of  well  meaning,but,  to  say  the  least,  indiscreet  and  impolitic,  friends,  forms 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  annals  of  American  progress. 

The  story  of  the  college  whose  seal  bears  the  device  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto,  has  been 
told  by  many,  but  the  element  of  romance  which  is  so  large  has  usually  been  slighted,  and 
the  early  history  told  in  a  most  meagre  fashion.  We  of  the  upper  classes  remember  well 
the  death  of  the  man,  who,  despite  his  official  relations  with  us,  seemed  more  a  friend  than 
one  in  authority  over  us ;  and  now  after  two  years  appears  the  die  of  a  monument  more 
enduring  than  brass  or  marble. 

With  easy  but  forceful  pen,  with  rare  grace  of  diction,  Frederick  Chase  has  told 
the  story  of  the  college  he  loved  so  well.  As  if  in  an  open  book  can  we  read  the  words,  "  I 
do  this  work  not  as  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  labor  of  love,  willing  to  sink  the  author  if  I  may 
exalt  the  subject,"  and  in  glorifying  his  subject,  which  would  only  require,  and  to  which  he 
has  given,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  he  has  surely  exalted  and 
immortalized  himself.  With  a  pains-taking  labor  and  persistency  rarely  equalled,  Mr. 
Chase  delved  and  searched  after  manuscripts  and  papers  which  the  world  thought  lost,  that 
every  page  might  bear  the  stamp  "authentic."  No  question  was  too  much  involved  in 
obscurity  or  contradiction  for  him  patiently  to  work  it  out. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  free,  forcible,  and  altogether  charming  style,  and  holds  the  reader's 
attention  from  first  to  last.  Unlike  many  histories,  it  contains  not  merely  names  and  dates, 
history's  skeleton,  but  the  life  of  the  story  is  in  it.  The  careful  and  pains-taking  work  of 
Mr.  Chase  has  unearthed  a  large  number  of  documents  hitherto  thought  lost,  many  of  which 
are  reprinted.  The  chapter  devoted  to  Dartmouth's  share  in  the  Revolution  is  very  full. 
In  short,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  shall  eagerly  await  the  announcement  of  the 
second  volume. 

The  Corporation  Problem,  by  W.  W.  Cook.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  work,  by  William  W.  Cook  of  the  New  York  Bar,  who  has  previously  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  on  corporations  from  a  legal  stand-point,  is  a  thorough-going 
treatise  for  the  student  of  political  economy,  and  of  America  as  she  is.  The  power 
and  wide-spread  influence  of  corporations  are  matters  so  commonplace  that  we  are  far  too 
apt  to  fail  in  understanding  their  true  relations  to  the  body  politic.  This  work,  though 
the  author  does  not  say  so,  is  intended  "to  fill  a  long-felt  want,"  and  is  decidedly  practical 
and  invaluable  to  the  student  of  American  affairs.  While  not  underrating  the  too  frequent 
venality  of  such  concerns,  Mr.  Cook  paints  in  strong  contrast  what  we  too  often  forget — 
their  great   services — and   plainly   shows   that   without   the   railroad   and   the    telegraph 
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the  United  States  of  to-day  could  not  be.  The  problems  of  watered  stock,  discrimination 
in  long  and  short  hauls,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  explained,  their  evils  and  the  remedies  pointed 
out.     We  heartily  recommend  the  work. 

Lessons  in  Astronomy,  by  C.  A.  Young.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  brief  course  for  high  schools  and  academies,  without  any  mathematics,  and  is 
written  in  the  easy,  interesting,  and  instructive  style  which  distinguishes  Professor  Young's 
works.  This  completes  the  series  of  text-books  for  theoretical  courses  in  astronomy, 
which  Professor  Young  has  written.  We  hope  most  earnestly  that  this  great  astronomer, 
of  whom  Dartrnouth  is  so  proud,  will  complete  his  work  by  compiling  a  Practical 
Astronomy,  which  all  students  of  the  science  concur  in  declaring  to  be  much  needed. 

Ginn  &  Co.  publish  Newman's  Essay  on  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Edited  by  Professor  Cook 
of  Yale. 

This  essay  will  be  very  interesting  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Greek  literature.  It  is 
written  with  the  breadth  of  thought  characteristic  of  the  author. 

We  received  from  Harper  &  Bros,  a  pamphlet.  The  Making  of  a  Great  Magazine, 
which  is  a  description  of  what  the  past  has  been,  and  the  future  will  be,  of  that  justly 
famous  periodical.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  American  periodical  press. 
The  pamphlet  is  embellished  with  selections  from  those  illustrations  which  have  such 
charm  for  all  of  Harper's  readers. 

The  Atlantic  for  October  is  excellent.  Among  the  articles  is  a  poem  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  on  J.  R.  Lowell,  which  has  more  merit  than  the  majority  even  of  the  doctor's 
poems.  Frank  R.  Stockton  continues  "  The  House  of  Martha,"  There  is  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Cave-Dwellers  of  the  Confederacy,  besides  various  contributions  which  are  up 
to  the  Atlantic's  standard  of  merit. 

Scribner's  opens  with  the  fourth  of  the  series,  "  Great  Streets  of  the  World."  This  time 
W.  W.  Story,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject,  writes  of  the  "  Corso  of  Rome." 
Mr.  Rogers's  hunting  article  cannot  fail  to  interest  all.  "  The  Biography  of  the  Oyster,"  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wilson,  will  attract  many  who  only  know  of  the  bivalve  as  it  appears  on 
their  tables. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  this  magazine,  a  poem  by  Miss  Aldrich : 

A    PRAYER. 

A  morrow  must  come  on 

When  I  shall  wake  to  weep. 
But  just  for  some  short  hours, 

God  give  me  sleep ! 

I  ask  not  hope's  return. 

As  I  have  sowed  I  reap  : 
Grief  must  awake  with  dawn, 

Yet  oh,  to  sleep  ! 

No  dreams,  dear  God,  no  dreams, 

Mere  slumber,  dull  and  deep, 
Such  as  Thou  givest  brutes, — 

Sleep,  only  sleep ! 
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University  Extension  has  the  usual  collection  of  articles  on  a  subject  which  is  now 
attracting  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  publishes  a  series  of  short  monographs  on  the  recent 
development  of  divers  American  industries,  by  members  of  the  class  of  '91. 

The  Critic  has  the  usual  medley  of  articles  interesting  to  literati. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  &  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  of  Ruskin's  works,  prepared  under  the 
author's  supervision,  in  ten  voluines,  with  special  introductions  to  each  volume,  by  Professor 
Norton  of  Harvard. 

Ginn  &  Co.  announce  a  series  of  French  and  German  text-books,  edited  by  Professors 
Bocher  and  Van  Daell  of  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  respectively. 
Among  them  are  Moliere's  Le  Misantrope,  Racine's  Andromaque,  Hugo's  Quatre-vingt  treize, 
and  Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Lessons. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce,  among  other  books,  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  Ldyls  by  Robert  Browning. 

The  last  seven  numbers  of  that  excellent  series  the  "  Old  South  Leaflets,"  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  been  received.  The  list  now  comprises  twenty-eight  numbers, 
and  makes  a  very  valuable  compendium  of  the  striking  episodes  of  English  and  American 
history. 

The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,"  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hardy,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  ''The  Modalist,"  by  Professor  E.  J.  Hamilton,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  will  be  further  noticed  in  our  next  issue. 

The  opening  article  of  The  Century  for  October  is  the  closing  one  of  Mr.  Kennan's  series, 
and  is  entitled  "My  Last  Days  in  Siberia."  He  describes  his  experiences  among  •the 
Kachinski  Tartars  and  the  political  exiles  of  Minusinsk,  and  with  the  "plague-guard"  or 
quarantine,  and  narrates  the  journey  by  way  of  Tobolsk  and  Tiumen  to  St.  Petersburg.  In 
the  last  few  years  Mr.  Keenan  has  written  much  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Russian 
exile  system,  and  has  created  wide-spread  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  Russian  tyranny. 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Kennan's  closing  article,  the  editor  prints  a  brief  but  significant  extract 
from  the  preface  of  Mr.  Kennan's  forthcoming  volume,  by  way  of  reply  to  certain  criticisms 
of  his  papers  in  The  Century.  The  paper  in  the  Gold-Hunting  series  "Tarrying  in 
Nicaragua,"  is  a  record  of  the  California  trip  in  1849,  ^s  told  in  the  letters  of  the  late 
Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  one  of  a  party  of  Yale  graduates  who  went  to  the  Pacific  by  this 
route.  In  addition  to  the  flavor  of  gold-seeking,  it  is  an  attractive  account  of  the  country 
itself ;  the  text  is  illustrated  largely  by  drawings  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  made  in  Nicaragua. 
There  is  also  a  critical  essay  by  Edmund  Gosse  on  Rudyard  Kipling,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  review  of  his  literary  work  in  prose  and  verse.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  J.  G.  Nicolay  writes  of  "  Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance,"  and 
General  H.  V,  Boynton  discusses  "The  Relation  of  the  Press  and  Public  Men"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  veteran  Washington  journalist,  noting  particularly  the  relations  of  the 
later  presidents  with  the  press.  In  fiction,  there  are  three  short  stories  in  addition  to  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  novel,  "  The  Faith  Doctor."  The  poetry  of  this 
number  is  varied,  and  of  high  quality.     A  poem  on  Lowell  is  printed  as  a  postscript. 
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This  is  decidedly  the  age  of  woman.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  world's  history  has 
she  been  able  to  come  out  on  the  broad,  high  plane  of  social  and  industrial  life  which  she 
occupies  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Chaucer,  in  his  day,  said, 

"  Women  are  born  to  thraldom  and  to  penance, 
And  to  be  under  man's  governance." 

Could  the  old  poet  have  looked  down  the  vista  of  time,  and  with  prophetic  eye  seen  the 
changes  which  were  to  be  wrought,  he  would  never  have  given  expression  to  so  crude  a 
sentiment.  In  fact,  were  this  not  the  age  of  woman,  the  editor  of  this  department  would  be 
at  loss  as  to  what  he  should  say  in  this  number,  for  The  Wellesley  Prelude  is  the  first  and 
only  number  which  Exchanges  finds  on  his  table.  Amherst,  Williams,  Yale,  all  of  our 
brother  colleges,  are  entirely  distanced  by  our  more  energetic  sister.  The  editor  of  this 
department  was,  however,  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  Prelude.  One  would  naturally 
think  that  a  college  with  the  standing  which  Wellesley  has  throughout  the  country  could 
support  a  distinctively  literary  magazine,  as  its  sister  Vassar  and  so  many  of  its  brother 
colleges  do.  We  are  glad,  however,  for  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  editor,  who  says, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  thoroughly  successful  paper  which  is  a  combination  of  news 
items  and  literary  productions;  and  yet  both  are  equally  necessary  in  college  journalism," 
To  realize  a  defect  is  half  the  means  toward  its  remedy.  If  "  Wellesley  is  not  at  present 
ready  to  support  two  papers,"  she  should  through  the  one  agitate  the  question  till  the 
other  is  established.  In  no  other  way  can  the  colleges  of  both  sexes  see  each  other  so 
clearly  as  through  their  literary  windows,  and  in  the  advancement  which  the  college  men 
and  college  women  are  making  in  this  direction  we  would  not  see  Wellesley  outdone.  To 
be  sure  the  Prelude  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  as  extended  in  its 
vocabulary  as  an  older  brother  or  sister,  yet  a  laudable  step  in  advance  was  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  new  plan  of  "  two  issues,  one  appearing  monthly  and  the 
other  weekly  between  the  monthly  publications,"  we  think  highly  commendable,  provided 
it  be  used  as  a  means  toward  the  end.  That  Wellesley  cannot  well  support  a  monthly 
devoted  wholly  to  literature  is  a  question  too  preposterous  to  entertain.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  patience.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  little  in  these  days  which  woman 
cannot  do. 

Dryden  tells  us  in  his  day  that 

"He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live," 

yet  we  think  the  poet  would  have  been  somewhat  shocked,  had  he  received  a  cablegram 
saying  that  the  young  ladies  of  Wellesley  college  consider  athletics  "A  Question  Worthy 
of  Discussion."  Even  our  grandfathers  would  have  entertained  serious  scruples  against 
sending  their  daughters  to  a  place  where  such  topics  were  under  consideration.  How  differ- 
ently this  is  regarded  in  our  generation  !     There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  who  is  con- 
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stantly  using  her  brain,  should  not  at  the  same  time  train  the  body  to  a  healthy  condition 
as  well  as  a  man.  Without  discussion  of  the  infelicitous  mode  of  dress  at  present,  we  think 
there  is  every  reason  why  she  should  interest  herself  in  athletic  sports, — the  college  woman 
above  all.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  mention  the  ladies  in  connection  with  foot-ball  or  base- 
ball, except  as  admirers,  yet  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  Celia  R —  '92,  a  Nora  P —  '85, 
a  Dr.  Mary  W — ,  or  a  Rev.  Inez  H —  seemed  almost  equally  absurd.  Laying  those  ques- 
tions aside,  however,  the  scheme  of  an  intercollegiate  athletic  association  among  ladies' 
colleges,  in  at  least  the  three  branches  of  tennis,  rowing,  and  bicycling,  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  our  sisters  in  this  branch  may  meet  with  even  greater 
success  than  our  colleges  in  the  more  masculine  sports. 

The  philanthropic  side  of  the  social  question  seems  at  present  to  be  the  special  sphere 
of  woman's  labor.  The  single  example  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a  truly  national  organization, 
is  ample  evidence  of  what  she  has  done  and  can  do.  But  has  the  success  achieved  been 
proportional  to  the  energy  expended  ?  Although  she  has  labored  long  and  faithfully,  and 
accomplished  much  good,  intemperance  seems  to  be  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  our  nation 
as  ever.  When  a  veto  power  is  put  in  the  hands  of  such  a  political  intriguer  as  a  David 
B.  Hill,  the  persuasions  and  prayers  of  women  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  you  say.  Why  not  give  to  her  the  power  to  place  in  that  gubernatorial  chair 
one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  grandest  state  in  the  Union  at  heart  ?  Again  :  The  farmer, 
the  most  important  of  all  our  industrial  factors,  is  at  last  seeking  legislation  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  unjust  discriminations  which  have  been  made  against  him.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  farmer's  wife,  who  slaves*within  the  four  wooden  walls  of  her  kitchen  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  who  never  has  the  time  to  devote  herself 
to  any  of  those  arts  which  are  the  life  of  the  feminine  character,  whose  hands  become  hard 
and  stony,  and  her  heart  as  well, — is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not  have  a  voice  in 
a  question  which  can  concern  no  other  more  .-*  But  enough  !  For  Wellesley  and  her  fair 
daughters  we  wish  unbounded  success  in  every  venture,  whether  literary  or  athletic. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contribrUions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem,  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

We  insert  below  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each. 

VACANCY   FOR    STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

John  Wheeler  '50,  Pittsfield, 29 

C.  P.  Frost  '52,  Hanover, 591 

John  J.  Bell  '64  hon.,  Exeter, 71 

R.  M.  Wallace  '6-],  Milford, 56 

F.  S.  Streeter  '74,  Concord,           467 

Scattering, 2 

Total, 1216 

OTHER  TWO   VACANCIES. 

Nathan  S.  Lincoln  '50,  Washington,  D.  C, 78 

Phineas  S.  Conner  '59,  Cincinnati, 152 

Henry  C.  Peabody  '59,  Portland,  Me., 73 

Charles  W.  Spalding  '63  C.  S.,  Chicago, 601 

Charles  R.  Miller  '72,  New  York, 399 

Scattering, 6 

Total, 1309 

William  C.  Robinson  '54,  New  Haven,         .......  128 

J,  B.  Richardson  '57,  Boston, 553 

Edward  Cowles  '59,  Somerville, '    .  123 

Henry  S.  Sherman  '66,  Cleveland,  O., 128 

Elisha  B.  Maynard  '67,  Springfield, 168 

Scattering, 2 

Total 1 1 18 

The  elected  candidates.  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost  '52,  Charles  W.  Spalding  '(^t^,  and  J.  B.  Rich- 
ardson '57,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  alumni  body,  and  all  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  college,  as  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  Dr.  Frost  being  a 
resident  of  Hanover,  and  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  institution,  will  lend  his  advice 
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and  influence  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  questions  concerning  the  hygienic  alterations 
and  additions  which  have  long  been  greatly  needed.  The  other  two  are  gentlemen  of 
great  ability  and  business  experience,  which  will  make  them  especially  valuable  additions 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  large  vote  cast  shows  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter.  Sev- 
eral gifts  have  been  pledged,  a  complete  account  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

'40.  Hon.  J.  W.  Pillsbury  and  wife,  of  Milford,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  June, 
with  many  prominent  citizens  in  attendance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  were  married  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  coming  to  Milford  about  five  years  later. 

'44.  Amos  Hadley,  of  Concord,  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

'46.  A.  H.  Quint,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  American  delegates  to  the 
International  Congregational  Council,  London,  Eng.,  this  summer. 

'51.  Secretary  Redfield  Proctor,  by  the  wise  policy  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  army  desertions  from  eleven 
to  six.  He  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  C.  S.  Page,  of  Vermont,  U.  S.  senator,  vice 
George  F.  Edmunds. 

'51.  Secretary  Redfield  Proctor  has  been  successful  in  adapting  military  tactics  to  the 
new  condition  of  things  consequent  upon  the  use  of  modern  artillery  and  smokeless  pow- 
der. This  was  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  radical  changes  neces- 
sary. 

'54.  The  removal  of  the  state  college  to  Durham  makes  necessary  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dent for  that  institution.  No  one  has  been  mentioned  more  prominently  in  this  connection 
than  Gen.  John  Eaton,  formerly  president  of  Marietta  college,  Ohio. 

'54.     Judge  W.  C.  Robinson,  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  has  been  in  town  this  term, 

'55.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  its  June  meeting. 

'55.  Walbridge  A.  Field  has  recently  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

'55.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  spoke  in  the  "  Old  Chapel,"  October  2,  on 
"  Protection."  This  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  lectures  by  alumni,  managed  by  the 
Literary  Monthly,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Dingley  handled  the  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  and  confronted  the  theories  of  free  trade  with  facts  from  our  past  industrial 
history. 

'56.  Lieutenant-Governor  Haile,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  executive  council,  visited 
Marblehead  on  September  22,  as  the  guests  of  Private  Secretary  Roads. 

'56.     Hon.  B.  F.  Prescott  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampton  Institute. 

'57  C.  S.  S.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Ph.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Bethlehem,  this  summer. 

'60  hon.  Senator  Chandler  was  orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pillsbury  Free  Library 
building  at  Warner,  September  29. 

'60.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  made  an  address,  which  is  much  com- 
mended, before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  October  4. 
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'6i.  Hon.  George  A.  Marden  was  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  at  a  reception  given  by 
the  Massachusetts  Club  to  Col.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Republican  nominee  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Young's  hotel,  September  i8. 

'63.     Gen.  H.  M.  Baker,  of  Bow,  took  an  extended  European  trip  this  summer. 

'63.     F.  J.  Drake,  of  Manchester,  is  dead. 

'64  hon.  The  address  delivered  last  June  by  ex-Governor  Bell,  of  Exeter,  has  been 
published  in  the  form  of  a  neat  pamphlet,  with  a  plan  of  the  battle,  showing  position  of 
the  stand  made  by  Stark  and  Reed's  New  Hampshire  Regiment. 

'68.     A.  L.  Ranney  was  in  town  during  July. 

'69  C.  S.  S.  George  W.  Moss  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  at  their  last  general  meeting. 

'71.  Prof.  M.  D.  Bisbee  and  ex-Senator  Patterson  '48  have  returned  from  Europe,  whither 
they  went  as  delegates  to  attend  the  International  Congregational  Convention  at  London. 
Mr.  Patterson  read  before  the  convention  a  paper  on  the  "  Disarmament  of  Nations." 

'71.  Eben  Brewer,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  has  already  commenced  the  work  of  that  office. 

'71.     A.  H.  Poor  is  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Civil  Engineers'  Club,  Cleveland,  O. 

'73.  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham  was  elected  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 

'73.  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who  has  spent  the  summer  in  England  organizing  societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  made  an  enthusiastic  address  at  the  last  Congregational  ministers' 
meeting. 

'73.  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  president  of  the  United  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  spoke  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  organization  in  the  North 
church,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  October  17. 

'78.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  lectured  on 
"  Some  Phases  of  Modern  Education,"  at  the  teachers'  institute,  Brookfield,  Vt.,  August  26. 

'80.     The  address  of  the  class  secretary  is  A.  L.  Spring,  17  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'81.  W.  E.  Barrett  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  he  was  prominently  mentioned. 

'82.  Irwin  Leviston  was  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  high  school  at 
its  last  Commencement. 

'83.  John  T.  Cressey  has  resigned  his  position  in  Philadelphia  to  accept  the  mastership 
in  mathematics  in  the  Hill  school,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

'83  hon.  Another  alumnus  who  spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe  is  Hon.  James  F. 
Briggs,  of  Manchester. 

'84.  Prof.  George  H.  Lord  was  married  last  July  to  Miss  Annette  C.  Bowen,  of  Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

'85.  The  American  Health  Association  will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  on  the 
20-23  inst.,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I.  A.  Watson,  of  Concord,  is  secretary  of  this  organ- 
ization. 
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'85.     Amos  C.  Lyford  is  teaching  in  Denver,  Col. 

'86.  John  French  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Hill  school,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  to  enter 
into  business  in  New  York  city. 

'86.  L.  P.  Snow,  of  Eaton,  is  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar. 

'87.  H.  O.  Aiken  is  Latin  master  in  the  Hill  school,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

^Z"].  F.  P.  Emery  is  to  spend  the  year  studying  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

'87.  John  Gile  is  practising  medicine  in  Idaho  City,  Col. 

'87.  J.  W.  Kelley  is  in  the  Kittery  (Me.)  high  school. 

'88.  A.  L.  Artz  is  travelling  for  the  Barlow  &  Bancroft  Insurance  Survey  Co.,  with  his 
field  covering  the  North  Central  states. 

'88.     Charles  H.  Morrill  is  principal  of  Brigham  academy,  Bakersfield,  Vt. 

'88.     W.  W.  Lougee  is  in  the  office  of  the  Rochester  Com-ier  as  managing  editor. 

'88  non  grad.     King  is  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  M.  E.  church,  Lynn,  Mass. 

'88  non  grad.     Allard  is  with  Norcross  Bros.,  contractors  and  builders,  Boston. 

'88.  E.  T.  Blake  has  resigned  his  position  at  Drury  college,  and  enters  Andover  this 
fall. 

'88.     Berton  Williams  is  with  the  Thompson-Houston  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

'88.  I.  H.  Reynolds  has  recently  been  given  a  higher  position  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  for  which  he  has  worked  since  graduation. 

'88.  C.  L.  Sawyer,  after  teaching  three  years  in  Waukegan,  111.,  has  gone  into  the 
real  estate  business  there,  in  the  firm  of  Hutchins  &  Sawyer.  He  is  also  studying  law,  and 
refused  an  offer  of  ^2,000  a  year  as  principal  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  high  school. 

'89.     F.  J.  Allen  is  principal  of  the  Cornish  (Me.)  high  school. 

'89.  O.  S.  Davis  has  received  a  scholarship  of  $250  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  entering  class  taking  best  rank 
in  an  examination  arranged  for  the  purpose. 

'89.     R.  S.  Bartlett  is  attending  the  Boston  Law  school. 

'89  hon.     Ex-Governor  Goodell  and  wife  expect  to  spend  the  winter  in  Fort  Paine,  Ala. 

'89.  A.  A.  Wheat  is  taking  the  post-graduate  course  in  the  Columbia  Law  school,  and 
also  teaching  at  the  Business  High  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'89.     J.  E.  Sanborn  is  in  the  circulation  department  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

'90.     J.  B.  Benton  is  a  reporter  on  the  Boston  Transcript. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  John  P.  Canty  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road. 

'90.  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn  and  Harry  Hutchinson  are  students  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city. 

'90.  Charles  O.  Caswell  is  assistant  principal  and  instructor  in  science  in  the  Hartford 
Preparatory  Institute,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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'90.  Matthew  Gault  is  engineer  in  the  sewer  department  for  the  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

'90.  C.  M.  Cheney  is  head  book-keeper  in  the  Washington  National  Bank,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

'90.  A.  H.  Locke  is  a  draughtsman  in  the  constructor's  office,  U.  S.  N.  ship-yard,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  C.  L.  Humphreys  is  a  civil  engineer  with  thte  Manufacturing  Investment 
Co.,  Madison,  Me. 

'90.     Willis  McDuffee  spent  most  of  the  past  summer  travelling  in  Europe. 

'90.     L.  E.  White  has  entered  the  medical  college. 

'90.     W.  W.  Rowe  is  principal  of  the  Wilmington  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'90.     L.  F.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  Greenville  (Me.)  high  school. 

'90.     H.  A.  Roberts  has  entered  Harvard  Medical  College. 

'90.  E.  D.  Sherburne  continues  at  the  English  high  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
is  taking  the  junior  year  at  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  non-grad.  S.  A.  Stowell  is  proprietor  and  manager  of  an  extensive  ranch 
and  orange  grove  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'91.     J.  C.  Proctor  is  principal  of  the  Amherst   high  school. 

'91.     H.  E.  Sargent  is  assistant  in  the  Concord  high  school. 

'91.     W.  G.  Bailey  is  in  the  railroad  business. 

'91.  F.  E.  Pritchard  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Williamsburg  (Mass.)  high 
school. 

'91.     J.  F.  Allison  is  principal  of  the  Mendon  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'91.     C.  M.  Smith  is  studying  law  in  Rutland. 

'91.     C.  B.  Warren  has  entered  the  medical  school. 

'91.     A.  B.  Morrill  has  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'91  C.  S.  S.     Paul  Carson  has  entered  the  Medical  College. 

'91.     D.  L.  Smith  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

'91  C.  S.  S.     C.  S.  Little  is  with  the  West  End  Railroad  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'91.     F.  E.  Barnard  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Barnard  &  Barnard,  Franklin. 

'91.  G.  M.  Watson  is  studying  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father  in  Haverhill.  He 
will  enter  the  Burlington  Medical  School  this  winter. 

'91.  H.  H.  Kibbey  is  Instructor  in  Elocution,  English,  French,  and  German  in  the 
Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

'91.     D.  C.  Richardson  is  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Concord. 

'91.     H.  S.  Holton  acted  as  clerk  at  Sunset  Pavilion,  North  Conway,  this  summer. 

'91.     B.  S.  Gilman  has  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

'91.  E.  D.  Burbank  is  assistant  principal  of  Evanstown  township  high  school.  His 
address  is  223  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
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September  lo.  Opening  of  the  term.  Entering  class  numbers  eighty-five.  Foot-ball 
team  on  the  field  for  an  early  start. 

— II.  '95  elects  class  officers.  President,  J.  K.  Lord,  Jr.,  N.  H. ;  vice-president,  H.  C. 
Morrison,  Me.;  secretary,  H.  M.  Lord,  N.  H.;  treasurer, . 

— 12.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  still  in  the  old  rooms. 

— 13.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Patterson  supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  college  church. 

— 14.  Class-meeting  of  '93;  eight-dollar  yEgis  tax  voted.  Officers:  President,  A.  D. 
Arnold;  vice-president,  J.  B.  Russell;  secretary,  C.  A.  French;  treasurer,  S.  P.  Hunt. 

— 15.  Abbot,  ex- '91,  is  hailed  with  great  rejoicing  on  his  return  by  the  foot-ball  manage- 
ment. 

— 16.  '94  elects  officers  as  follows  :  president,  F.  L.  Smalley,  N.  H. ;  vice-president,  E.  V. 
Spooner,  Mass.;  secretary,  C.  C.  Merrill,  Vt. ;  treasurer,  H.  J.  Wilson,  N.  Y.  Fair  at 
Pomfret,  which  many  of  the  fellows  attended,  and  the  "fortune  wheel  "  goes  round. 

— 19.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception  in  the  Philosophical  Hall. 

— 22.  Class-meeting,  '95.     Pollard  appointed  foot-ball  director. 

— 23.  Class-meeting,  '92.  A  tower  committee  of  three  men  appointed :  F.  S.  Ward, 
N.  H.;  F.  W.  Lakeman,  N.  H. ;  L.  E.  Partridge,  Vt.  President  Brown  appoints  a  pho- 
tographic committee  of  three.  M.  Shurtleff,  N.  H.,  resigns  his  office  of  athletic  director, 
and  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  is  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Popular  and  Commodious  Hair  Dressing  Rooms^ 

No.  2.  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,   HANOVER,   N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Shampooing,  and  Children's  Hair 
Cutting  a  specialty.     Razors  carefully  honed. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYI^feS.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to. 
Location  central,  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation, 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 


Storrs  &  Weston. 

lEIBY-^MIBI  -^CtotliEgp- 1  SPICIILTY 

IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  Work  by  ttie   DOVKR  OLOTMING  CO.  at  the 
IvO^?VKST    PRICKS. 


Full  Line  of  Sporting  |Jood^  at  Bottom  priGe^. 

Agents  for  Wriglit  &  Ditsoii,  and  Eonact's  Steam  Laundry  of  Sonoori 
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— 23.  Chapel  orations  by  G.  B.  Coon,  N.  H.,  and  H.  F.  J.  Norton,  Me.  Meeting  of 
Foot-Ball  Association;  otificers  :  W.  C.  Belknap,  Vt.,  president;  C.  W.  McKay,  N.Y.,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  H.  Gould,  Minn.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Directors  were  elected  as  follows: 
'92  C.  H.  Gould,  Minn.,  '93  C.  B.  Gordon,  N.  J.,  '94  Dwight  Hall,  N.  H.,  '95  J.  W.  H. 
Pollard,  Mass.  Meeting  of  Base-Ball  Association;  officers:  A.  D.  Salinger,  N.  H.,  presi- 
dent; C.  L.  Flint,  Vt.,  vice-president;  J.  J.  Rollins,  Me.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  directors: 
'92  J.  J.  Rollins,  Me.,  '93  H.  C.  Ide,  Vt.,  '94  F.   L.  Smalley,  N.  H.,  '95  W.  A.  Lane,  111. 


All-thB-Year-roifl  Misic  Boots. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  tor  lists  of 
fine  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J,  C. 
Haynks  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  JSoston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COllECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  lu  Operas,  l^nce,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

YOUNG    PLAYER'S    POPULAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price.  .^1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY  MUSIC.    For  Piano.    38  beautiful 

Melodies,  finely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 
Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W   Everest's  ALBUM    OF 

SONGS.    12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 

Price,  $1.00. 
COLLEGE    SONGS.      New,  enlarged  edition.     82 

jolly  Sonnrs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 
OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.    For  the  Piano.   100  of 

them   Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 

50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses, f-acred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.    $1.00. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIYER  DITSON  gOMPANT,  Boston. 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  f  r  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
other.i*. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  m^de  from  the  biiglitest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Hrand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co..  IManufacturere, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

^y   C.   ^.   WILLIAMSOJ^. 

pirst  (51255  \[wj 

a9d  \)^q\  5^2blG. 

PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS. 
GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  BAND, 


-DEALER  IN- 


WMi 


m% 


m^ 


C^offir^s  apd  C^asK(^t5. 

qORNICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTADTS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


J^'iiri^itiire  ]^^ep£\^t-pec:l  and  ^g^ri\istve(i. 


«ai>  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  In  the  best  manner. 
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Meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association;  officers :  C.  H.  Noyes,  N.  H.,  president;  H.  C. 
Pearson,  N.  H.,  vice-president;  R.  W.  Gould,  Mass.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  directors: 
'92  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  '93  C.  W.  McKay,  N.  Y.,  '94  R.  L.  Burnap,  Vt,  '95  N.  D.  Clark,  N. 
H.     A  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  capita  is  levied  upon  the  association. 

— 23.  Meeting  of  base-ball  directors,     The  follovi^ing  schedule  was  arranged  for  the  col- 
lege championship  : 

September  26 — '92  v.  '93 

30— '94  ^-  '95 
October  3 — '94  v.  '95 

"       7—94  ^.  '95 

"      ID — Winners  of  Sept.  26  v.  "Winners  of  Sept.  30. 

"      15— Winners  of  Oct.  10  v.  D.  M.  C. 
— 24.  Meeting  of  athletic  directors.     The  fall  meet  decided  for  October  7  and  8. 
[For  remainder  of  October  Chronicle  see  November  Lit.] 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

GOLB  AND  FOaNrAIN  PENS, 

(Z;aTLGRY,  BSSG-BSLL    ADD   TGDni^   ^UPPLIG?, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


FINE  WiTSHEg  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


inniiiiiiininiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiinii, 


j^.  a-. 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 


of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


SINCLAIR  &  MAOT, 

PROPRIETORS. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base-Ball,  Foot-Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium, 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 

MARKS'  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


I.    p.    ^toFFI,,     ppOpV. 


A  Full  Line  of   Text  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Books,  Stationery, 
Fountain,   Stylographic, 
and    Gold  Pens. 


All  college  publications,  new  and  old,  in 
stock. 

The  best  line  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cigars.     Cigarettes,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 


Emerson  Block,  Hanover.  N.   H.     '    REPAIRING   NEATLY   DONE 


piUY^UR  Pipes 
,     Abraham  %^ 

*  -25  ■  27-  2 9  Court  St. W: 


CLA^SS    PIPES,    -- 
--    IMONOaH^MS, 

or  anything  in 

MEERSCHAUM-:- WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists.  ■ 


Messrs.  A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

B0ST02T,    MJLSS., 
FINE  MADE  UP  CLOTHING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Messrs.  Shtiman  have  ajuon^  their  Customers  of  Fine  Ready-Made 

Clothing  many  of  the  leadijig  men  of  Boston.,  whose  taste  in  the 
matter  of  dress  is  a  generally  accepted  criterion. 

The  best  imported  and  domestic  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  garments, 
which  are  made  up  in  a  manner  that  has  many  imitators,  and  few  equals. 

Samples  will  be  shown  in  Hanover  from  time  to  time  each  season. 


SARGENTS  HOTEL, 


■WEST    IiEBA.Isr02<r. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


(^o  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 
and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 


BEST  WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 
OIL. 

Slop    Jars    and.    Oil     Cans. 

No.  I,  CURRIER  BLOCK. 

J.  BEOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes, 

Hepalring    IVeatly    I>one. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


BILLIARD  HALL 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnisljed. 


Choice  line  of 


CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 

PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

ARTICLES. 


HENRY  E.  SANDBORN, 

Proprietor, 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H, 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    P.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book;=Binder, 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLfiSS  WORKMSNSHIP. 

SSTISFSCTION  GUSRJ5NTEED, 


R.    L.    BURNAP 

(Successor  to  H.   S.   Holton), 
DEALER  IN 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  Prices.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  I,   THORNTON  HALL. 


piaiMaiicai  insiniiDents  agii  Artists'  piatenais 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Architects'  Supplies,  Engineers', 
Draughtsmen's,  and  Surveyor's  In- 
struments, Drawing  Papers,  Tracing 
Cloths,  Tracing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  etc. 

Sole  Ms  in  tlielliiiteil  States 

for  levy's  Blue  Process.  Papers. 
Students'  Stationery  of  all  kinds. 
Special  Rates  to  Dartmouth  College 
students. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Cutalogues  free  on  applieation.    For  prices  juid  other  iuforniation,  apply  to 
FRED  S.  WARD,  No.  14  DARTMOUTH  HALL. 


Dai^itmouith 


t 


PKoIo.  Room5  \  Q^lh'^W"^' 
^^CyfT^y?    I     New  and  second-hand  text-books,  and 


FIRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OFjPOST-OFFICE. 

/ 

/ 

Fine  PfiDtogmDliic  Worfc 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRilflGHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARGE   ASSORTMENT   OF  DARTMOUTH 
VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Dartmouth  stationery  at  lowest 

prices. 

AGENTS   FOR  WATERMAN'S      : 

IDEAI.  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  :      :      : 

* 

AGENTS   FOR   DREKA,    FINE      : 

ENGRAVING,  MENUS,  PRO-        : 

* 

GRAMMES,  ETC.     SAMPI.ES   OF 

WORK   ON    HAND.      MILEAGES 

W' 

TO  I^ET.     :::::::: 

Miscellaneous  books  obtained  on  short  notice, 
at  a  discount.     Next  door  to  chapel. 


I^ap^ill,  pi?oto(?rapi?<^r.      |  per?dS09  9  QriffitI?. 


UNIVERSrTY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


Itatonrajjli^r 


Dartmoutf7,'9i 


^ 


i^bslio  of  W\ne  J)l2oto^papl7y,' 


IXEs-in     SLnd     Scstiool     Sts 


coisrooE.rD,  isi.   m:. 


This  Studio  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in  New 
Hampshire.     Special  class  rates  to  all  students. 


